





Blizzard victim 


“ 

You won't be able to get through tonight,” the old store- 
keeper at the crossroads had warned him. “Better stay 
here. We've got a bed for you.” 

But he was in a hurry. No storm was going to stop him 
—not when he’d promised his youngsters he’d be home. 
So he started out. 


This is where the man at the wheel of the big yellow 
grader found him in the morning. An emergency call 
brought the ambulance hurrying over the recently plowed 


road. The doctor says he'll pull through. 


The men who fight to keep our highways open all too 
seldom get the credit they deserve. The moment there’s 
a storm warning. they’re out on the job. They battle 
through bitter cold and giant drifts without rest until 
the last road is cleared. Partners with them in their struggle 
are versatile Caterpillar Diesel Motor Graders. 







All year around, these sturdy yellow machines are 
the work horses of highway departments — removing snow 
in winter, building and maintaining roads in other seasons. 
Their versatility also makes them invaluable in other fields, 
both civilian and military. Wherever you see them at work, 
you see machines doing a good, honest job. 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois, U.S. A. 


CATERPILLAR 


DIESEL ENGINES 

TRACTORS 
MOTOR GRADERS 
EARTHMOVING EQUIPMENT 








Knockdown punch from a 
half-ton iron fist 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in rubber 


HROUGH that hose goes steam at 
ges pressure that it lifts a chunk 
of iron that weighs almost half a ton, 
then pounds it down onto steel sewer 
posts just as a giant fist would do 

But hor steam burned the rubber hose 
innoume. Then the high steam pressure 
would attack the weakened spot and 
the hose would burst—sometimes seri- 
iously burning workmen. 

B. F. Goodrich, with experience in 
making hundreds of kinds of hose, 
developed a special hose to stop this 


danger and waste. They use braids of 


strong steel wire, built right in with 
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the rubber, to prevent dangerous bursts. 
BFG engineers also developed a new, 
heat-resisting rubber, to stand the heat 
and pressure of the steam. Then for 
good measure, they used asbestos cord 
to replace the cotton of ordinary hose 
which charred with heat 

The result is a hose B. F Goodrich can 
call Burstproof. It has never been known to 
burst in service. On the job in the picture 
it has lasted 8 times as lone as any other 
hose ever used. It protects workmen, cuts 
replacement costs, keeps work flowing 
smoothly without shutdowns for repairs. 

Burstproof steam hose is typical of 


B. F. Goodrich research which is con- 
stantly at work improving all kinds of 
hose, belting and other rubber prod- 
ucts, and finding new ways to use them 
better Don't decide any product you 
may buy is the best to be had without 
first finding out from your BFG dis- 
tribucor what B. F. Goodrich research 
may have done recently to improve it, 
Or write The B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Dept. M-160, Akron 18, Ohio, 


B.E Goodrich 
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$SOQO000_ PAYOFF 


to this “Flowers -By-Wire’” Sales Contest! 


On the day that M. A. Spayd. president of Standard Register 
Company of Dayton, Ohio, celebrated his 20th anniversary 
with the company, he was greeted with no less than 400 roses 
—wired from all over the United States by Standard’s regional 
sales offices. 





Says Mr. Spayd, “Those Flowers-By-Wire were the most 
beautiful I'd ever seen—because each one of them represented 


thousands of dollars in extra sales for Standard.” 


“They were the ‘inspiration’ for the most successful sales 
contest we've ever run —a contest that increased our sales 


$500,000 over any previous month of our 41 years in business!” 








Mr. Spayd and film star Polly Bergen show how 
z Flowers-By-Wire boosted Standard Register sales. 


a/ — 


Flowers are Beautiful Business Builders! 





? 
Send gracious greetings to clients? Do it with Flowers-By-Wire 
through F.T.D.! 


Want to encourage your sales force? Launch a successful promotion 


Nothing makes good business relationships 
bloom like Flowers-By-Wire! They're always 
in good taste ... quick and easy to send... 
and delivery is guaranteed. 


Just call your F.T.D. Florist—the shop with 
Speepy and the famous Mercury EmBiem. 


Sosa Say if with 
Flowers-By-Wire 
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LETTERS 


re 
The Color of Justice 
Sir: 

Please accept my thanks for presenting 
such a concise and effective article on the 
cases concerning educational Segregation now 
before the U.S. Supreme Court in your Dec. 
21 “The Fading Line.” . . . It is inconceiv- 
able that a person could adhere to thinking 





along racially restrictive lines in the light of 
the advances and lessons evident in modern 
humanity. 


WittiaM E, Exston Jr. 
Fort Sill, Okla. 
Sir: 

Your story ... was read with interest, 
despite your obvious bias in favor of the 
Negro race . . . We are far truer friends to 
the Negro than the Yankee zealots who seck 
to cram down our throats a principle we will 
never accept . . . The end of segregation can 
only result in a mongrel race, as time goes 
by. Thank God, the blood strain of the South 
is the purest in the world. . . 

GARDNER DICKINSON Sr. 
Panama City, Fla. 
Sir: 

... You speak of “segregation’s old un- 
sweet song.” Can’t you see that segregation of 
races is an integral part of our way of life 
here, and that it is impossible to legislate 
a social change. The Negroes here aren't 
unhappy. They’re not oppressed. They are 
making great progress ... 

BEN OWEN 
Columbus, Miss. 
Sir: 

. . . We are not crusaders, but it has helped 

this family to remain conscious of our Amer- 
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TO READERS 
A OF THIS 
MAGAZINE 


THE WORKS OF THE WORLD’S GREAT AUTHORS=~jin 25 Fine Volumes 


> * 


Read, 


-The COMPLETE Works of | 


OH ee SHAKESPEARE 


The First Volume In Your “GIANTS of LITERATURE” Library 


A GIANT treasure-chest of one of 
# the greatest writers of all time! 
Every single one of Shakespeare's 
37 plays—all his comedies, tragedies, 
and historical dramas, 


AA 


poems and sonnets 
beautiful 1300-1 
SPEARE is bu 
great books ¥ 
AN AMAZIN 


complete in one 
age volume! SHAKE 
1eof TWENTY-FIVE 
hich can be yours—AT 


plus all his 3LY LOW PRICE. 





I a === 


Ghe Works 
of of 


Swirt 


HUGO 





The Opportunity of a Lifetime to Own Handsome, Luxuriously-Bound 
Books Which You Will Treasure and Your Friends Will Envy 


HERE is your opportunity to own strikingly 
beautiful volumes of the greatest authors 
of all time —- AT AN AMAZINGLY LOW 
PRICE! 

Picture these magnificent books in your own 
home. Your family will enjoy reading them. 
Your friends will admire them and envy you 
for possessing them, Your children will gain an 
undeniable advantage by having them always 
at hand. Here are the most celebrated authors 
in all the world. Twenty-five superb volumes 
that bring into your home the most fascinating, 
thrilling reading ever known. The partial con- 
tents that follow give you only an inkling of 
the treasures they hold: 

1. SHAKESPEARE’S complete 
scribed at the top of page.) 
2. HUGO. 36 Complete Works, including 
Hunchback of Notre Dame, A Woman of the 
Streets, The Souls, etc. 

3. TOLSTOI. 27 novels, stories; Anna Kare- 
nina, Kreutzer Sonata, The Cossacks, Love, 
and many more. 

4. POE. 91 tales, poems, essays. Annabel Lee, 
The Raven, The Gold Bug, Murders in the Rue 
Morgue, The Pit and the Pendulum, etc. 

5. IBSEN. A Doll’s House, Ghosts, Hedda 
Gabler, Peer Gynt, and others, 

6. CONAN DOYLE. All the best of Sherlock 
Holmes—The Sign of the Four, Red-Headed 
League, plus many others. 

7. EMERSON. 112 Essays and Poems, plus 
Biographical Studies, Conduct of Life, etc. 
8. WILDE, The Picture of Dorian Gray, Lady 
Windermere’s Fan, The Ballad of Reading Gaol 
and many more. 91 tales, essays and plays in all. 
9. BROWNING. The best known works of the 
beloved poet; “Pied Piper of Hamelin,” “Ca- 
valier Tunes,"’ and others. 


works. (De- 
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AIL RESERVATION FORM 


10, STEVENSON. 39 adventurous novels, 
stories, poems, Treasure Island, Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde, Kidnapped, etc., etc., all complete. 
11, HAWTHORNE, 2 complete novels and 37 
tales by the Great American author—Scarlet 
Letter, House of Seven Gables, etc. 
12. KIPLING. Complete novel, The Light That 
Failed, and other exciting stories. 74 great 
ballads, verses, including Gunga Din, Danny 
Deever, The Ballad of East and West, etc 
The other one-volume editions now in prepa- 
ration are: 13. DICKENS; 14, RIDER HAG- 





GARD; 15. JONATHAN SWIFT; 16. 
WORLD'S GREAT DETECTIVE STO- 
RIES; 17. GILBERT AND SULLI ; 18. 


LONGFELLOW; 






19. LAMB’S TALES FROM 
SHAKESPEARE 20. TENNYSON; 21. 
WORLD'S GRE ADVENTURE STO- 
RIES; 22. WORLD'S GREAT ROMANCES; 
23. BRET HARTE; 24. CELLINI; 25. 
CHEKHOV. 
HOW TO GET YOUR BOOKS 

Send no money! Just mail the READERS’ 
RESERVATION CERTIFICATE. This en- 
titles you to examine the first volume in the 
“Giants of Literature’ Library, THE COM- 
PLETE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE. A 
copy will be sent to you at once. With it will 
come a special reader's invoice for $1.89 as 
complete payment for this volume, plus a few 
cents mailing charges, and instructions on how 
to get your other volumes on this amazing offer. 

SEND NO MONEY 

There are no other charges, and you need 
send no money. Right now, without delay, send 
in your RESERVATION CERTIFICATE. No 
“Deposit” in advance. First come, first served. 
DO IT NOW, before you mislay this page! 

BLACK’'S READERS SERVICE CO., 
Roslyn, L. I., New York. 


















DONT PUT IT OFF AND LOSE OUT 
S OPPORTUNITY! 





FOLSTO! 





DOYLE 


BOOKS OF 
DICKENS 


How is this amazing offer possible? 
First, because of the great demand for 
these volumes, a tremendous printing 
has been ordered—cutting costs to the 
bone. Also, by offering these superb 
volumes DIRECT to readers, many 
distribution costs have been saved. 
These savings are passed on to you! 


MAIL RESERVATION FORM TODAY! 
DON’T DELAY! 
NO MONEY NEED BE SENT 


(ee RESERVATION CERTIFICATE. ¥ | K 
3 BLACK'S READERS SERVICE CO, 
Roslyn, L.1., New York 


Please reserve In my name the books listed In your 
generous offer to readers of this Magazine. Send me 
the first book, e » Works of 
PEARE, I enclo IN AD- 
i but within one 
H SI.S9, plus a few cents m 
be entitled to receive each following 
B bound volume as it comes from the py 
# same low price, sending no money in advance. 
B (Hooks shipped in U.S. A. only.) 





Bi Mr i] 
Mrs. 
Miss } (PLEASE 


PRINT PLAINLY) 


H Address 
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NATIUIN 
Alone 
in 
QUALITY 


MORE MILES 
PER QUART 


BETTER right from the start 
because it's refined from 100% 
Bradford Pennsyivania Crude 
Oil—world’s costliest. 


BETTER oll the way because 
of special Kendall refining proc- 
esses, continuous research and 
the use of carefully selected 
additives. 


BETTER performance for vou 
through more miles per quart, 
more protection per mile against 
heat, sludge, corrosion and 
costly wear. 


KENDALL REFINING COMPANY 
Bradtord, Pennsylvania 








at each man 
d as such. 


herit by remembering tl 
is an individual and should be ju 

RoBeRT W. ANDERSON 
Wallingford, Conn. 








Forgotten Men 












or 
My hat is off to Ken McCormick of the 
Detroit Free Press | Time, De ; The 
ticle reminded me of a somewhat similar 
inck When I acted as Mexican consul in 
Ka City, Mo. during President Venusti 


) Carranza’s time [1917-1920], it was my 
duty to talk with every Mexican in the 
1itentiary and secure pardons for in 

ones who did not have interpreters 
n whom the 








nocen 
at their trials. I found one t 
\ len had no record of, but 
u prison working in coal mines) lor over 
five years. Investigation proved that he mere- 
ly accompanied a convicted friend from the 
mines at Joplin to bid him goodbye at the 
penitentiary gate. As he walked in, the gates 
closed. They cut off his hair, dressed him in 
striped clothes and kept him for no reason 
as he could not talk English 

Governor Capper of Kansas not only par- 
doned him but apologized and paid him a 
suitable sum of money tor every ¢ he was 
incarcerated, and I sent him to his home in 
Guanajuato, where he bought a farm and 
lived happily ever alter 

Jack DANCIGER 





who had been 











Fort Worth, Texas 
Ruffled Hens (Contd.) 


Su 

Whoever thought a Lucy Stoner would be 
so girlishly sensitive as Jane Grant about 
being called a “newshen” [Time, Letters, 
Dec. 21]? Newshen is one of the cleverest 
coined words. Short, flattering. To adults it 
connotes a plump, toothsome chick (no 
newspaperwoman I ever saw) in fine, glossy 
feathers (ditto). Stepping high and daintily, 
she delicately picks the wheat from the 
chaff 





FLORA LESTER 
San Pedro, Calif. 


Your comment said that in private 

life 1 was Mrs. William B. Harris. Not re 
tely a fact. In private, public or business 
life 1 am Jane Grant rhe thing a 
human being can really call hi wn is his 


name, It is the only posse 














lon circum- 





stances can’t take away from 


him. I value 


r name. Also, it’s convenient for me not 
to change it. I never have to remember who 
I am; friends needn't pause, trying to re- 
member my newest name 
JANE GRANT 

The Lucy Stone League, Inc 
New York City 
or 

In the search for a more appropriate term 
than “newshen,” would “newshrew” be of 
any help? The dignified term “newshawk” 
might in some cases be re ced with “new- 
skunk,” as a further concession to the ladies 
of the fourth estate. 





J. M. Cratc* 
Washington, D.C. : 
Sir 
I for one would rather be a hen, a 
bird which is industrious, attracts a great 
deal of attention with her clucking, fre- 
quently digs up juicy morsels and covers her 
beat very thoroughly. Maybe she lays an eg; 
from time to time, but don’t we all? ; 
KATHRYN Norwoop 
Newshen 








Arkansas Gazette 
Little Rock 

No kin to Newshen May Craig, Washington 
correspondent for a group of Maine newspapers 


Arizona's Turkish Twin 
Sir: 

There is a saying in Turkish to the 
fect that each person has an identical twin 
somewhere, and now we perceive that t 
axiom apparently applies also to rocks and 
mountains. Imagine our surprise on seein 
picture of what appeared to be Urs 














Turkey's UrcuP 


Turkey and its caption which described it as 
Spider Rock, Canyon de Chelly, Ariz. [ Time, 
Dec. 7] Urgup Valley in Turkey’s Cen 
tral Anatolia is full of unique dwellings cut 
into volcanic formations eroded into strange 
shapes by wind and water. Early Christians, 










~ ] 
on a 


ArIZONA’S SPIDER ROCK 


fleeing pagan persecution ... settled here 
and carved a community . where old 
religious frescoes may be seen Eroded 
into pyramids, cones and towers, the volcanic 
formations are chalk white, grey, or even 


dark blue 








NeEztH MANYAS 
Turkish Information Office 
New York City 


For a comparison, see cuts —Eb, 


The Outgathering (Contd.) 
Sir 

Re your Nov. 23 story [about disillusioned 
Israeli immigrants who were trying to get 
into Germany]: I met Joda Eisenbart and 
have this signed and witnessed statement 
from him 

‘I, Joda Eisenbart, deny that I gave the 
information attributed to me in this story 
I have one child—not three. I never was in 
a concentration camp, but was in Russia 
during the war. I had a wagon and was not 
a quarry worker. I categorically deny saying 
that Israel was like a concentration camp.’ 
Furthermore, Joda Eisenbart was never in 
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To encourage you and your family to collect and appreciate the great Art Treasures of the World 


WE INVITE YOU TO 
ACCEPT FOR ONLY 85 


Both of these Portfolios—32 Paintings by 


REMBRANDT 
~ DEGAS 


faithfully reproduced in Full-Color—Framing Size 11 x 15 inches. 









Acclaimed By Critics, 
Artists and Art Lovers! 


“The next best thing to « 










ef color and 
we have ever 
ERNEST WATSON, Fu 


Americon Aitist Magosine 


“Every reproduction 
framing. Boltimo 
















“The series is sumytuo S 
priced so amazingly bow it i make 
you k in disbelief . 
who doran’t take a lov 
doing himeelf an inj 
51, Louis Globe Dispatch 










“No praise can be too high for this 
+. Venture Los Angetes Times 





...the quality of the reprod 
in the series docs seem mira 


CLEMENT GREENBERG, New York F 
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the remarkable ART 


WORLD 


new plan of 


As an introduction to this program, we invite you to examine 
two beautiful collector’s Portfolios of paintings by Rembrandt 
—32 paintings reproduced in exquisite full color, 30 
ready-to-frame mats, Each 
Portfolio is handsomely bound with a full-color illustrated 
Although these Portfolios are 
5 each, you may have both the Rem- 


and Deg 
of which 






‘e mounted on 11” x 15” 


cover and covered with acetate, 
sold to subscribers at $2 
brandt and Degas Collections for only one dollar! 


HOW THIS COLLECTOR'S PLAN OPERATES 





Mail the coupon at once, together with your dollar, and we 


MAGINE in your own home the treasured paintings from the 
world’s great museums, galleries and private collections... 
as though the celebrated masters had painted them especially 
for your pleasure, This rare privilege is now yours, 
TREASURES OF THE 


thanks to 


























ole: ALL PRINTS 


ARE EXTRA LARGE 
FRAMING SIZE 


YT rb" 


Much Larger Than 
Shown Here 





FREE COURSE 


As a patron of Art Treas- 
ures of the World you | will 
receive the mont 
Appreciation Cour 
each portfolio you 
This fascinating « 
prepared by a lead art 
authority exclu 
members, It con 
handsome 7” x 10” bro: 
filled with fame 

ings, art analyse 
ground material 
help you and y 
better understand art 

















will promptly send you your Rembrandt and Degas Portfolios 





and a free copy of the first treatise of your Ar 
Appreciation Course. In addition, we will be happy 
to extend to you the courtesy of an Associate Mem- 
bership. Associate Membership does not obligate 
you to purchase any additional Portfolios ever! 
However, each month as each new collection ts re- 
leased, it will be announced to you in advance for 
the special member's price of only $2.95. If you do 
not wish to purchase any particular Collection, 
simply return the form provided for that purpose. 
A section from the Art Appreciation Course will be 
included free with every Portfolio you accept 

Because of the infinite care required to produce 
these matchless reproductions, the supply is neces- 
sarily limited. Send your dollar for the Rembrandt 
and Degas Collections now! 

ART TREASURES OF THE WORLD, 
100 Avenue of the Americas, New York 13, N. Y. 
Canadian Address: 1184 Castlefield Ave., 
Toronto 10, Canada 








Art Treasures of the World, Dept. 916 ™-1 
100 Avenue of the Americas, New York 13, N. Y. 
Please send me nd r Degas I" 













ns, plus th 
vurse, forwhich I er " 
Member in Art Treast 
of t 
, Including 











vance not 
s pair 





Membership is timited to one subscription to a family 


I Name 

Address 

City ees . Zone State ‘ 
B Canadian’ aad : 1184 Ca 1 Ave., Toronto 10, Ont 
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The criterion of good taste the world over...Yardley for men 









Feel the bracing 
freshness that only Yardley 
After Shaving Lotion can give! 
This superb lotion counteracts 
irritation and imparts a masculine 
fragrance that’s right because 
it’s Yardley. At fine stores everywhere, 


$1.10 and $1.50, plus tax. 


By appointment purveyors of soap to the late King George Vi, Yardley London 


Makers and distributors for U.S.A., Yardley of London, Inc., New York 





Vienna as stated in the story, nor was he 
interviewed in Camp Fohrenwald, where he 
never wa 





All members of the Munich group of re 
turnees denounced the article vehemently and 
charged that the magazine deliberately omit 
ted a pertinent fact which they told the re- 
porter—that they were ready to return to 
Israel for military duty 

Time owes an apology to the unfortunate 
people involved, its readers, itself and the 
ate of Israel 








Louis BERNSTEIN 

Chaplain (ist Lieut.), U.S. Army 
Postmaster 
New York City 
@ Tre rechecked its sources and finds 
that because of misunderstanding a 
Yiddish interpreter, it erred on the 
number of children Eisenbart has and 
on his former residence in Vienna. 
TIME regrets these errors, but stands 
by its story.—Eb. 


Crazy Like a Mink 
Sir 

Re “Carriage Trade” [Time, Dec. 14]: No 
wonder Mr. & Mrs, Europe think Americans 
are a bit crazy. Can you tell us whether or 
not any of the mink bras and panties—price, 
$2,500 a set—were sold? 

LAWRENCE J. CURTIN 

Albuquerque, N. Mex 
Only two customers bought the set: 
three others settled for pants alone 
(priced at a cautious $1,500).—Eb. 


Building in Manhattan 


c 





Sir 

Your picture spread and Dec. 21 account 
of recent building construction in mid-Man- 
hattan Was spectacularly interesting. But 





why call it “The Great Manhattan Boom”? 

. The use of the word “boom” in char- 
acterizing our economy, unless thoroughly 
justified, only comforts those who regard 
our economic way of life as a hopeless repeti- 
tion of “boom and bust.” Any issue of 
Pravda will tell you so. In Manh 
have had a resumption of office-building 
construction after a lapse of 15 years. Mean- 
while our economy expanded . . . Virtually 
every square foot in new & old buildings 
is occupied, at normal rates. The construction 


s largely financed by our very large and 








an we 















conservative insurance companies and 
savings t rhis is not the ruction 
spree ol Tt , when finance s by 


speculators 
CLINTON W. BLUME 
President 
The Real Est Board of New York, Inc 
New York City 





on 
It should be required reading for those 

critics of New York who call it a dying city 
What o dead about a city with a record 
of 965 new postwar buildings and another 
94 to come soon? If the design of contempo 
rary New York architecture leaves some- 
thing to be desired esthetically, it is not the 
fault of builders. No builder ever turned 
down a beautiful architectural design if it 
were feasible economically, if the building 
could be constructed to rent at a price that 
business firms would pay 

Instead of decrying concentration, why 
don’t the critics recognize the need for a new 
and fresh kind of architectural thinking, a 
more realistic building code, and a bolder 
approach to the problem of moving people 
and vehicles with greater dispatch, comfort 
and efficiency ? 








NoRMAN TISHMAN 
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One of the occu- 
pational badges of a 
veteran foreign cor- 
respondent is his 
bulging passport. Re- 
cently one such cor- 
respondent arrived 
in New York with 
a worn, battered old 
passport which had 
swollen to 140 pages. He is John Gra- 
ham Dowling, Time’s correspondent in 
Southeast Asia, who had just flown 
in from Singapore with his wife and 
eight-month-old son. 





Howard Sochurek—Life 
Joun DowLinc 
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Long before he joined Time's staff, 
John Dowling was a veteran traveler. 
He began traveling early in life, he 
says, simply because his father, Actor 
Eddie Dowling, and his mother, Co- 
medienne Ray Dooley, “were always 
on the road.” At about the age of one 
year John made his own stage debut. 
It was a vaudeville act in which an ac- 
tor uncle carried him across the stage 
in a harness arrangement made of dia- 
pers fitted with a suitcase handle. 

Despite this early exposure to the 
theater, Dowling first decided to be an 
architect. After graduating from La 
Salle Military Academy on Long Is- 
land, he entered Notre Dame Univer- 
sity. However, says Dowling, “at the 
end of two years it was finally clear 
to me that mathematics is a factor in 
architecture. Since I still added on my 
fingers, I decided to drop out.” 


In 1936 Dowling got a job as cub re- 
porter on the Chicago Times. In 1941 
a new paper. the Chicago Sun, was 
started, and Dowling joined the staff. 
The Pearl Harbor attack came three 
days after the paper began publishing, 
and Dowling was sent to Honolulu, a 
move that was to keep him hopping 


‘around the Pacific and the Far East 


for the next five years. This period in- 
cluded a year in Peking and a five- 
week stretch of detention under “house 
arrest’’ by the Russians during a trip 
into Manchuria to report on the move- 
ment of heavy industry to the Soviet. 
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At the outbreak of the Korean war, 
Dowling was back reporting in Chi- 
cago, and, says he, “I began to get 
itchy feet.” Dowling’s itch coincided 
with a Time decision to open a South- 
east Asia bureau, and he was hired for 


that assignment. Setting up a news 
bureau out there, says Dowling, “was 
just a matter of finding a place to 
hang your hat. I picked Singapore 
principally because the cable facilities 
were good.” As it turned out, Singa- 
pore was literally not much more than 
a place to hang the Dowling hat. “I 
averaged only about two weeks out of 
every ten in Singapore. My news beat 
was four countries. three of which were 
engaged in war—Indo-China, Indone- 
sia and Malaya. Thailand was the 
‘peaceful’ country.” 
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In addition to his week-by-week sto- 
ries, it was Dowling’s job in the three 
years to send in battlefield background 
for three Time cover stories: Generals 
De Lattre and Navarre of Indo-China, 
General Templer of Malaya. 

One trip which Dowling fondly re- 
members took him to the east coast of 
Malaya to a palm-fringed beach lapped 
by the South China Sea. It is a re- 
sort beach called Pantai Chinta Berahi 
(“The Beach of Passionate Love”), 
named and operated by an ex-member 
of Siamese royalty. While there, Dow!- 
ing met and was entertained by the 
ruling Sultan of Kelantan, whose hob- 
by is collecting cars. “The Sultan 
spoke no English, but he knew I was 
an American and Americans make au- 
tomobiles. I'd say to him: ‘I’m glad 
to be here.’ He'd answer: ‘Cadillac.’ 
I'd say; ‘It’s a wonderful party.’ He'd 
answer: ‘Chevrolet.’ That's the way 
the evening went.” 
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There were two places in Southeast 
Asia which Dowling really wanted to 
visit: Bali and Angkor Vat. “I once 
got to Bali, had been there a day when 
a riot broke out in Jakarta and I had 
to leave. I once almost reached Angkor 
Vat when orders caught up with me to 
rush to Hanoi.” 
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Another place which Dowling has 
not seen, but is looking forward to, is 
Argentina. Next month, with passport 
a bit larger still, he leaves New York 
to become Trme’s new bureau chief in 
Buenos Aires. 


Cordially yours, 
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TELEPHONES... and 
things we can’t 
talk about 


We at Western Electric don’t like to be 
secretive... 


But at the present time we’re working 
on some of Uncle Sam’s newest electronic 
weapons of defense. Radar systems — 
guided missile control systems — special 
military communications equipment — 
things about which, naturally, we can say 
little or nothing. 

In the past 72 years as manufacturing 
unit of the Bell Telephone System — 
Western Electric has developed unique 
skills and manufacturing techniques that 
fit us for the important defense work we 
have been called upon to do. We’re going 
full speed ahead on it along with our 
regular job. That job is to make depend- 
able telephone equipment that will help 
your Bell telephone company to serve 
you well, at the lowest possible cost. 


n Electric 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





THE NATION 
"For the Common Good" 


From the radio and television room in 
the White House. the President of the 
U.S. this week delivered his first message 
of 1954. It was beamed at the American 
people through every major radio and 
television network. Its aim was clear: 
Dwight Eisenhower was attempting to 
rally behind his legislative program the 
great popular support that swept him into 
the White House in 1952. 

While he did not offer a preview of his 
State of the Union message, the Presi- 
dent did call public attention to his forth- 
coming recommendations to Congress. He 
outlined the accomplishments and restat- 
ed the aims of his Administration, speak- 
ing largely of principle rather than of de- 
tail, but in crisp, direct terms. 

The Accomplishments: What has the 
Administration done? The President listed 
“a few” of the accomplishments: 

1. “The fighting and the casualties in 
Korea mercifully have come to an end... 

2. “Our own defenses and those of the 
free world have been strengthened against 
Communist aggression. 

3. “The highest security standards are 
being insisted upon for those employed 
in Government service. 

4. “Requests for new appropriations 
have been reduced by $13 billion. 

5. “Tax reductions which go into effect 
this month have been made financially 
feasible by substantial reductions in Gov- 
ernment expenditures. 

6. “Strangling controls on our economy 
have been removed. 
7. “The fantastic paradox of farm 
prices, on a toboggan slide while living 
costs soared skyward, has ceased. 

8. “The cheapening by inflation of ev- 
ery dollar you earn, every savings ac- 
count and insurance policy you own, and 
every pension payment you receive has 
been halted. 

g. “The proper working relationship 
between the Executive and Legislative 
branches of the Federal Government has 
been made effective. 





to. “Emergency immigration legisla- 
tion has been enacted. 
11. “A strong and consistent policy 


has been developed toward gaining and 
retaining the initiative in foreign affairs. 

r2. “A plan to harness atomic energy 
to the peaceful service of mankind, and 
to help end the climate of suspicion and 
fear that excites nations to war, has been 
proposed to the world.” 


The Aims. Taking note of widespread 
talk about a business recession, the Pres- 
ident spoke sternly of the “self-appointed 
peddlers of gloom and doom.” Assuring 
the people that his Administration is 
deeply concerned with “the realities of 
living,” he said: “Groundwork . . . has 
been laid by this Administration in the 





Associated Press 
PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 
To demonstrate the power of free men. 


strong belief that the Federal Govern- 
ment should be prepared at all times— 
ready, at a moment’s notice. to use every 
proper means ‘to sustain the basic pros- 
perity of our people. 

“T therefore give you this assurance: 
every legitimate means available to the 
Federal Government that can be used to 
sustain that prosperity is being used and 
will continue to be used as necessary. 
This Administration believes that we 
must not and need not tolerate a boom- 
and-bust America.” 

In America, said the President, no one 
group can really prosper unless all Amer- 
icans prosper. “We are one family made 
up of millions of American families with 
the same hopes for a full and happy life. 
We must not become a nation divided 
into factions, or special groups and hos- 
tile cliques. We believe that the slum, the 
outdated highway, the poor school sys- 


tem, deficiencies in health protection, the 
loss of a job, and the fear of poverty in 
old age—in fact, any real injustice in the 
business of living—penalizes all of us. 
And this Administration is committed to 
help you prevent them.” 

In stating those principles, Dwight Ei- 
senhower spotlighted what he called the 
“key word” of his Administration and of 
the program it will present to Congress: 
“Help.” What did he mean by help? “We 
do not mean monuments to costly and 
intolerant bureaucracy. We do not mean 
a timid unwillingness to act. We mean 
service—service that is effective, service 
that is prompt, service that is single- 
mindedly devoted to solving the problem.” 

The Invitation. With a bow to the 
principle of decentralized government, the 
President said his Administration intends 
to “rely on the good sense and local 
knowledge of the community.” There- 
fore, it will “decentralize administration 
as much as possible so that the services 
of government may be closer to you and 
thus serve you better . . . We know that 
you are far more knowledgeable than 
Washington as to the nature of your local 
needs. We also know that, as the local 
partners in any enterprise, you will be in- 
cessantly concerned with efficiency and 
economy—something which we are pro- 
moting in all federal enterprises.” 

Since last Jan. 20, said the President, 
his Administration has been like a man 
building a house—planning and _ building 
“the foundation for our forthcoming leg- 
islative program.” The result: “It is a 
program that does not deal in pie-in-the- 
sky promises to all, nor in bribes to a 
few, nor in threats to any. It is a program 
inspired by zeal for the common good, 
dedicated to the welfare of every Ameri- 
can family—whatever its means of live- 
lihood may be, or its social position, or 
its ancestral strain, or its 
filiation.”” 

Having set the stage for his message 
to Congress, President Eisenhower clearly 
and frankly invited the voters to rally 
behind him in the effort to win enactment 
of his program. Said he: “When the State 
of the Union message is delivered to the 
Congress . . . I hope you will agree with 
me that it presents an opportunity which 
will enable us, as a people—united and 
strong—to push ever forward and to 
demonstrate to the world the great and 
good power of free men and women. We 
will build a stronger and better America 
—of greater security and constantly in- 
creasing prosperity for all.” 
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THE CONGRESS 


Pressure Makes Arithmetic 
Outside the U.S. Senate Chamber stands 
a bust of Harry Truman. Its nose gets 
dirty because visitors are always tweaking 
it—most of them affectionately, some not. 
Last week, as workmen were finishing the 
Capitol’s annual housecleaning, the nose 
was immaculate—all was ready for the 
second session of the 83rd Congress. 
The legislative precincts were stirring 
and buzzing like a beehive in spring. By 
8 o'clock almost every morning, Republi- 
can Senate Leader William Fife Knowland 
was in the Senate restaurant having Cali- 
fornia orange juice, poached eggs, politics 
and legislative plans for breakfast. The 
six telephones in the office of Senate Dem- 
ocratic Leader Lyndon Baines Johnson 


tions, which, in turn, picked party nomi- 
nees for Congress. 

Today's congressional parties are not 
even split into definite factions. Each leg- 
islator studies his own state or district, 
pursues his own formula of how to get 
re-elected. All legislators cross party lines 
freely and with impunity, and nobody can 
read them out of the party. The congres- 
sional party whips do more wheedling 
than whipping, and the party leaders have 
become brokers of opinions and, occasion- 
ally, managers of debating teams. 

This robust independence (or egocen- 
tric anarchy) is tempered by the influence 
of the presidency acting on the people 
not through a party machine, but more 
directly through the President's access to 
press, radio and TV. The voters reached 
by the President exercise an influence on 








SPEAKER Martin & ArpEs* 


More wheedling 


were beginning to jangle. From one side 
of Capitol Hill to the other, Topic A was: 
What kind of session will it be? 
Irrelevant Figures. The most obvious 
—but not the most important—fact about 
the new session was the almost-equal par- 
ty line-up. 
THE SENATE: 


Democrats 48 

Republicans 47 

Wayne Morse I 
Tue Hous! 

Republicans 219 

Democrats 215 

Frazier Reams I 


To some observers, this close line-up 
suggested the prospect of dramatic hair- 
line votes, with the party leaders dragging 
the halt and bedridden to the floor. In 
fact, the arithmetic creates an_ illusion 
that harks back to the days before the 
direct primary, the days when U.S. politi- 
cal parties had cohesion, enforced by such 
instruments of discipline as copious fed- 
eral patronage for local political organiza- 


10 


than whipping. 


Congressmen. In this way, a President can 
exert almost as much (or as little) lev- 
erage on opposition Congressmen as on 
members of his own party. As election day 
approaches, a popular President’s influ- 
ence on Congressmen can be expected to 
increase considerably. 

Carrots & Sticks. During the first ses- 
sion of the 83rd Congress, party lines and 
programs were blurred. The session had 
little shape or direction, because President 
Eisenhower was reluctant to assume a role 
of congressional leadership, which, strictly 
speaking, does not belong to his office. 

But the President now appears to real- 
ize that if there is to be leadership, it 
must come from him. This fact is no 
reflection upon Senator Knowland, Vice 
President Nixon, House Speaker Joe Mar- 
tin and their lieutenants. For a genera- 
tion, no congressional figure of either par- 
ty has been able to exercise congressional 


Majority Leader Charles Halleck, left and 
Whip Leslie Arends 


leadership in the old sense. Martin, Know- 
land & Co. have no carrot, no stick 
except as the President, by arousing pub- 
lic interest in his program, can provide 
them with carrots and sticks. Significant- 
ly, President Eisenhower began the politi- 
cal year 1954 by going to the people with 
a preview of his program (see above). li 
he succeeds in arousing and maintaining 
public interest, Congressmen, aware ol 
next fall’s elections, will be responsive to 
leadership. If not, not. 

It Depends on Ike. This makes the 
Democratic position somewhat delicate. 
The Democrats are aware of Eisenhower's 
continued popularity, aware also that his 
prestige may drop sharply if the coming 
session of Congress gives an impression of 
being lost and leaderless. Accordingly, the 
Democrats want to avoid opposing Eisen- 
hower, and at the same time they want to 
encourage all possible dissensions in his 
party. At the first session, the Democrats 
had some luck with this tactic. Although 
hotter heads now demand a_ frontal 
attack on Eisenhower, wily Democratic 
Senate Leader Johnson counsels waiting 
to see how Eisenhower makes out in his 
new role of positive leadership. Johnson 
puts it this way: “We will back the Presi- 
dent when we think he’s right; we will 
oppose him when we think he’s wrong.” 

Neither party in Congress has crystal- 
lized around a program. Ike has a pro- 
gram (Time, Dec. 28). Whether Congress 
adopts it or picks it to pieces depends not 
on the party arithmetic in Congress but 
on how much popular pressure Ike can 
generate and apply to Congressmen. 


ARMED FORCES 
Sacking Sad Sacks 


The Army and Air Force each disclosed 
last week a manpower program that fits 
neatly into the Administration’s drive to 
squeeze as much military strength as pos- 
sible out of a tight defense budget. 

@ The Army ordered the discharge of 20.- 
ooo “professional privates” who 1) scored 
14 or less (out of a possible 100) on 
the Armed Forces Qualification Test 
2) served a full three-year enlistment or 
more without getting to be corporals or 
better, 3) were never decorated or 
wounded in combat. Early last month, the 
Navy issued a ban against re-enlistment 
of men considered incapable of climbing 
to petty officer third class. 

@ The Air Force announced a plan to 
hire local civilians to replace 35,000 
earthbound airmen doing pencil and 
monkey-wrench work at overseas bases. 
Operation Native Son, as the Air Force 
unofficially dubbed it, will free the 35,- 
ooo for military tasks, save a lot of money 
besides. An Air Force enlisted man, cost 
ing $14,000 to train and $4,900 a year to 
keep, makes an expensive grease monkey: 
a skilled Japanese mechanic is happy to 
do the work for $900 a year—handsome 
wages for him. 

Another side of the problem is how to 
keep trained and able officers and NCOs 
from leaving the service. A committee of 
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five generals and admirals last month sub- 
mitted to Defense Secretary Wilson a 
thoughtful report on how to make the 
services more attractive to the kind of 
men they want to keep. One of the strong- 
est proposals: maintain the old privileges 
of officer and NCO ranks. Recently. Sec- 
retary Wilson, as if he had never heard 
of the report. yielded to pressure—from 
organized liquor retailers—and banned 
sales of package liquor in service messes 
and clubs. Since package-liquor sales are 
a financial prop of officer and NCO clubs 
in the Navy and Marines, the order was 
one more chisel blow at badly chipped 
rank privileges. 


° ° 
Flipflop at Panmunjom 

Claude J. Batchelor gobbled up the 
Communist line almost from the day in 
1951 when he was taken prisoner in Ko- 
rea. He quickly became known as a rabid 
“progressive,” worked constantly to con- 
vert his fellow P.O.W.s, and, to anyone 
who would listen, proclaimed himself a 
“peace fighter.” When other prisoners 
were repatriated after the cease-fire. 22- 
year-old Corporal Batchelor, rst Cavalry 
Division, was a leader of the 23 Ameri- 
cans who chose to stay behind. 

One night last week. the renegades 
gathered around a tiny stove in their bar- 
racks, sang Communist songs in comneti- 
tion with the whine of a wintry wind out- 
side, joked. laughed and gulped down rice 
wine by the tin-cupful. Among these New 
Year's Eve celebrants was Claude Batch- 
elor. He was not as happy as he acted. 
Red rule in the North Camp had begun to 
wear on the nerves of Peace-Fighter 
Batchelor. He had been receiving tender 
letters. supposedly from his Japanese wife 
(but the majority actually composed by 
Associated Press staffers in Tokyo), urg- 
ing him to seek repatriation. Most impor- 
tant of all. Batchelor had started to worry 
about his own hide: the other Americans 
suspected him of wavering. and had taken 
away most of his powers as compound 
leader. He knew what might happen next. 
So Claude Batchelor, who had flipped like 
a trained seal from democracy to Com- 
munism, prepared to flop right back again. 

At 1:30 a.m., after all the others had 
gone to sleep, Batchelor slipped from the 
barracks and ran to the barbed-wire fence 
surrounding the compound. He told an 
Indian guard: “I'm ill. I want to be taken 
to the medical-inspection room.” Once 
there. he announced: “I’m all right. I 
want to be repatriated.” Of the 23 origi- 
nal recalcitrants, Batchelor was the sec- 
ond to change his mind. The first, Cor- 
poral Edward Dickenson, had already re- 
turned to the U.S. and been married 
(Time, Dec. 14). 

Next day Batchelor held a press con- 
ference. He was smiling and cocky, wav- 
ing off most questions with “I'd rather 
not answer that right now.” Said Batch- 
elor: “I just wanted to be a peace fighter. 
I just wanted to help the Communists 
advance some of their ideas—such as that 
America was an aggressive nation and the 
Soviet Union was peaceful.” 
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Presumed Dead" 


Last week the U.S. added 3.656 names 
to its list of Korean war dead. All the men 
—3.400 from the Army and 256 from the 
Air Force—had been classified “missing in 
action” for at least a year, now are “pre- 
sumed dead.” Still counted as missing: 
some 3,713 servicemen. New total of U.S. 
dead: 29,922. 





HEROES 
Report on a Drug Clerk 


Until the day he died at 21. stocky, 
brown-haired Francis C. Hammond of 
Alexandria. Va. showed virtually none of 
those traits of character that are usually 
thought to mark the outstanding man. He 
was an indifferent student at his home 


fire to aid his stricken comrades, Ham- 
mond moved among the stalwart garrison 
of marines and, although critically 
wounded himself, valiantly continued to 
administer aid to the other wounded 
throughout an exhausting four-hour pe- 
riod. When the unit was ordered to with- 
draw, he skillfully directed the evacua- 
tion of casualties and remained in the 
fire-swept area ... until he was struck 
by a round of enemy mortar fire and 
fell, mortally wounded. By his exceptional 
fortitude, inspiring initiative and self- 
sacrificing efforts, Hammond .. . saved 
the lives of many marines.” 

Last week Francis Hammond’s young 
widow, now a nurse with the Alexandria 
Health Department, took her 25-month- 
old baby, Francis Jr., to the Pentagon 
Building. There, Secretary of the Navy 








Francis HAMMOND Jr. & FATHER’S MEDAL oF HoNoR 
Four hours of hell on earth. 


town’s George Washington High School. 
He took no part in athletics. He.worked 
part time in his uncle’s drugstore and 
plunked away on the guitar; among his 
friends he was a follower, never a leader. 
He had no great desire to join the armed 
services, but when he became 19, in 1951, 
he picked the Navy without seeming to 
know quite why. 

He became a medical corpsman, mar- 
ried an Alexandria girl named Phyllis Ann 
Jenkins. and last February was shipped 
off to Korea with the 1st Marine Division. 
One night just a month later, Corpsman 
Hammond found himself in a hell on 
earth—bleeding from wounds and pinned 
down by murderous mortar and artillery 
fire with other men of a Marine platoon 
which was attempting to assault an en- 
emy outpost far in advance of the main 
line of battle. 

“The barrage.” said a Navy citation 
“was followed by a vicious assault by 
onrushing enemy troops. Resolutely ad- 
vancing through the veritable curtain of 


Robert B. Anderson presented her with 
a Congressional Medal of Honor won 
by Corpsman Hammond for “conspic- 
uous gallantry above and beyond the 
call of duty”—the fifth awarded a Navy 
man during the Korean war. The yawn- 
ing baby was photographed; the Secre- 
tary carried him proudly off down cor- 
ridors to show to admirals. Then the 
hero’s wife took the hero’s child in her 
arms and went quietly back to Alexandria 
with the bit of metal which had been 
molded in testimony of the fine name of 
Drug Clerk Francis Hammond. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 
Out of the Night 


Austrian prisoners of war coming home 
from Soviet captivity last October report- 
ed that two Americans, named Homer 
Cox and Leland Towers. were among the 
inmates in a camp northeast of Moscow. 
The State Department checked up, learned 
that 1) a Private Homer Cox, 33, from 
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Oklahoma City, had been missing from his 
U.S. Army unit in Berlin since September 
1949. and 2) a Leland Towers, 28, from 
San Francisco, had dropped out of sight in 
Finland in October 1951. U.S. Ambassador 
Charles E. Bohlen protested to the Krem- 
lin. Last week, at Soviet military head- 
quarters in East Berlin, the Russians hand- 
ed the two men over to U.S. officials. For 
holding Cox and Towers prisoner (Cox 
for 51 months and Towers for 27) the 
stone-faced Russians offered no apology, 
no explanation. 

Boy Meets Girl. The day after their 
release, Cox and Towers told their stories 
to the press. Cox said that he blacked out 
while drinking in a West Berlin café, woke 
up the next morning in an East Berlin 
police station. He spent the next 32 months 
in East Berlin’s Lichtenberg Prison. His 
Russian captors accused him of being an 





oner that interested him most of all was 
an Austrian girl named Inge Brenner, 
whom the Russians released last October. 
After his liberation last week, Cox and 
Inge exchanged fervent telegrams, and 
Inge told reporters in Vienna that she 
expected to marry Cox. 

Cox's story seemed “straightforward,” 
an Army spokesman said. A court-martial 
lay ahead, but it would probably be just 
a formality to clear his record of desertion 
charges. Dark as the past four years had 
been for Homer Cox, the future, all in all, 
looked bright. He showed no signs of 
mental or physical crippling, he stood to 
collect more than four years’ back pay, 
and he had found romance in a most un- 
likely place. 

The Freedomist. Much less straight- 
forward than Cox's was the story told by 
Leland Towers, a complicated type who 
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Ex-Captives Towers & Cox 
In most unlikely places, cotton gloves and fervent romance. 


intelligence agent, interrogated him “eight, 
ten, twelve hours daily . . . They beat 
and starved me. They stripped me and put 
handcuffs on me and strapped my legs to 
the chair . . . They would beat me until 
I passed out, then throw ice water on me.” 

Sentenced to 53 years’ hard labor for 
espionage, sabotage and subversion, Cox 
was shipped to an Arctic prison camp, put 
to work in a coal mine. On a diet of two 
bowls of watery cabbage soup a day, he 
shriveled to 117 Ibs. from his normal 180. 
“Every day someone died,” he recalled. 
When prisoners rioted, he said, guards 
sprayed machine-gun fire into the crowd. 

In slave-labor camps, Cox met several 
other American prisoners.* But the pris- 


* He listed Army Privates William Marchuk of 
Brackenridge, Pa, and William Verdine of Starks, 
La., Civilians Jack Hural of Beverly Hills, 
Calif., George Green of Hollywood, and Leah 
Green, George's sister, He also said that he had 
heard about six other American prisoners whose 
names he did not know, 
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described himself as “an adventurous 
character” and “a freedomist.” Towers 
told of joining the American Communist 
Party in 1947. then setting out on foreign 
travels, working as a seaman and laborer. 
He wanted very much to see the Soviet 
Union because. as he still said last week, 
“the capitalist world is sick.” Failing to 
get a visa from the Soviet embassy in 
Stockholm, he went to Finland, bought a 
pair of wirecutters, an ax and a compass, 
and cut his way through a barbed-wire 
barricade at the Finnish-Soviet border. 

“T was a free man on Soviet territory 
for only five minutes,” Towers said rue- 
fully. Arrested and sentenced to three 
years’ imprisonment for illegal entry, he 
“saw Russia through the bars and barbed 
wire of prisons and labor camps.” 

This view of life behind the Iron Cur- 
tain changed the freedomist’s convictions 
a little. “There is no freedom in the So- 
viet Union.” he said at last week's press 
conference. “Russian Communism is com- 


plete chaos.” But not all the Red had 
rubbed off, it appeared. Towers referred 
to the reporters as “members of the cap- 
italist press,” and announced that “quite 
a few changes should be made in the capi- 
talist countries.” When a reporter noted 
that Towers had remarkably uncallused 
hands for a man who had worked in So- 
viet labor camps, Towers said blandly: “I 
wore cotton gloves.” None of the thou- 
sands of returning captives the newsmen 
had met had ever before said anything 
about gloves in a Russian labor camp. 

Asked about his plans, Towers said that 
he wanted to visit Spain and Yugoslavia 
and then return to the U.S., “if that's 
possible.” But before Leland Towers set 
out on any more travels, geographical or 
ideological, U.S. intelligence services want- 
ed to ask him a lot of questions. 
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Musical Benches 

Away back in 1948, Vincent Richard 
Impellitteri’s ambition was to become a 
judge. Last week he made it—by a cir- 
cuitous route. 

About to step out of office as mayor of 
New York after a resounding defeat in 
vhe September primary, Impellitteri had 
been wondering how he could get a $15.- 
ooo-a-year lifetime post on the board of 
water supply, an office he once described 
as useless. In the end, however, Impellit- 
teri took an even stranger course. Less 
than four hours before his term as mayor 
ended, he gave the water-board job to 
one Herbert M. Rosenberg, a man he had 
ousted from a city tax commission job in 
1952. Rosenberg is a wheel horse of Tam- 
many Hall, which bitterly opposed In- 
dependent Democrat Impellitteri when he 
won the mayoralty in 1950 and when he 
lost it in 1953. 

Taking another step in the same direc- 
tion, Impellitteri appointed one Wilfred 
A. Waltemade to a ten-year term as a 
justice of the domestic relations court, at 
$19,500 a year. Waltemade is a leader in 
the Bronx Democratic machine, which 
also bitterly opposed Impellitteri. Having 
thus rewatded his certified enemies, the 
retiring mayor crossed the East River 
into the borough of Brooklyn and rented 
a room in the Towers Hotel, to establish 
a residence in Kings County. 

The reason for this strange pattern of 
events became crystal clear the next day, 
when New York City’s new mayor, Tam- 
many-backed, Bronx-backed Robert F. 
Wagner Jr., announced some of his own 
appointments. Named a justice of Brook- 
lyn’s court of special sessions (which 
deals mostly with misdemeanors) was 
Vincent R. Impellitteri. The judgeship, 
though it pays $19,500 a year, was no 
longer the apple of Impy’s eye. Main 
consideration: by staying on the city pay- 
roll in any capacity for two more years, 
Impellitteri will become eligible for what 
will probably be the highest retirement 
pay ever received by a government em- 
ployee in the U.S.—around $20,000 a 
year. 
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NEW ENGLAND 
The Fight Over Blight 


Yankee New England has the nation’s 
worst unemployment problems, partly be- 
cause it has lost big pieces of its industry 
to the booming South. Massachusetts’ 
mophaired Freshman Senator John Ken- 
nedy, a curious blend of Boston conserv- 
atism and New Deal liberalism, is firm in 
his belief that the Federal Government 
should do something to slow down this 
economic migration. Democrat Kennedy 
has delivered long speeches in the Senate, 
has written for magazines—and even 
crossed the Mason-Dixon Line to defend 
his program. Last week he offered the 
clearest statement of his argument to date 
in a 4,000-word article in the Aflantic, 
aptly subtitled “The Struggle for Indus- 
try.” 

Natural Reasons. “Why do industries 
move South?” asks Kennedy. One cause, 
he admits, is “the South's natural advan- 
tages,” e.g., lots of fresh. pure water, a 
milder climate, plenty of elbow room. 
Another is the South’s progress toward 
matching New England’s pools of skilled 
labor, its research services, its markets 
and facilities. “Perhaps the most impor- 
tant of all, the South has a much larger 
supply of labor, primarily from the 
farms ... thus enabling employers to 
select the youngest and most adaptable.” 

Also, the South has cheap power, large- 
ly because of “the influence” of federal 
programs. “The man who wants to start 
a moderate-size industry,’ writes Ken- 
nedy frankly, “would pay an annual elec- 
tric bill in Boston of $26,800, but in 
Chattanooga only $11,000 [ for the identi- 
cal electric consumption |.” New England, 
he points out, has not obtained a single 
federal hydroelectric project. 

Kennedy wants action in the areas 
where, he says, federal law permits con- 
ditions in the South which are “unfair or 
substandard by any criterion.” He snug- 
gles up to the Fair Deal line long enough 
to blame the Taft-Hartley law for crip- 
pling union organization in the South.* 
He is on far sounder ground when he rec- 
ommends an increase in the outdated 75¢- 
an-hour minimum wage (which provides 
the wage floor in some rural Southern 
plants) and abolition of the device of 
‘learners’ permits,” which allow even low- 
er pay. Federal-tax amortization benefits, 
he says, have been “disproportionately 
granted to Southern plants.” Federally 
regulated shipping rates “discriminate un- 
duly” against New England (although he 
admits that New England is badly located 
to exploit the big new markets of the 
Southeast and Southwest). And worst 
evil of all, in Kennedy's book, “one of the 
most obviously unfair inducements of- 
fered to those [industries], considering 
migration, is the tax-free plant built by 
a southern community with the proceeds 





* Union organization in the South lagged be- 
fore the Wagner Act was passed and after it 
was passed; it still lagged after Toft-Hartley 
replaced the Wagner Act. 
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of federally-tax-exempt municipal bonds.” 
In addition to the minimum-wage in- 
crease, Kennedy wants social security 
equalized and union privileges guaranteed. 
He wants tax loopholes closed, and “equal 
consideration given to all areas in. . . tax 
write-offs, transportation rates and Gov- 
ernment contracts and projects.” He calls 
for federal help in achieving “the expan- 
sion and diversification of industry in our 
older areas,” federal loans to new indus- 
try, and tax amortization benefits. 
"Creeping Socialism." Last week Pres- 
ident Eisenhower took a short step in 
John Kennedy’s direction. During the 
1952 campaign. as he swung through de- 
pressed Lawrence and Lowell, Mass., Ike 
had promised to do something about New 
England. His follow-through came in the 
form of a memo to the principal defense- 
procurement agencies, giving his vigorous 
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Help! 


endorsement to an Office of Defense Mo- 
bilization program for stepping up de- 
fense spending in blighted areas. The 
plan’s principal features: 1) to set aside 
from 20% to 30% of major defense con- 
tracts for areas of unemployment, pro- 
viding that plants in the area can meet the 
lowest competitive bid of plants anywhere 
else in the U.S., and 2) to offer faster- 
than-normal tax write-offs for new defense 
plants locating in the areas of unem- 
ployment. 

The President's memo did not specify 
any industries or any regions, but the 
South was certain that Ike meant New 
England, and Southern politicos rent the 
air with cries of alarm. “An invitation to 
corruption,” Georgia’s Richard Russell 
called it. “Creeping socialism,” said Ar- 
kansas’ Bill Fulbright. Georgia’s Walter 
George, ranking Democrat on the Senate 
Finance Committee, declared that it 
would be better for the Federal Govern- 
ment to pay unemployment compensation 











to New England’s jobless rather than “to 
throw the economy of the nation out of 
kilter” by encouraging the expansion of 
industry in New England. 

California’s Bill Knowland, the Senate 
Majority Leader, rushed in on behalf of 
the lusty new Far Western industry, as- 
sured the Southerners that he thought a 
20%-to-30% set-aside too large, and that 
the whole Eisenhower program was “too 
wide and [needed] curtailment.” 

The dustup promised little success for 
John Kennedy's crusade, since most of 
Kennedy’s recommendations would re- 
quire action by Congress. But it gave the 
U.S. a reminder of how fast a region can 
change its line once it changes its econ- 
omy: Yankee New England was now 
openly in the lists for federal help, while 
the South and West, which used to yell for 
federal help against the East Coast octopi, 
now speak in the phrases of /aisses-faire. 


MANNERS & MORALS 


Americana 
Neither snow nor rain nor heat nor 
gloom of night, according to tradition 
(and Herodotus), can stay the couriers 
of the U.S. mail from the swift comple- 
tion of their appointed rounds. Actually, 
there are often unaccountable delays, as 
Substitute Letter Carrier Willie Brown, 
30, an unemployed Chicago machine oper- 
ator, spectacularly proved on Christmas 
Eve. Willie took several drinks to brace 
himself for his work and then wove his 
way home with his mailbag still loaded. 
On arrival he jovially dumped 282 Christ- 
mas cards on the floor and directed his 
wife to open the envelopes and remove 
their contents. Even after Willie was ar- 
rested, the Jackson Park postal station 
could do no more than ask the 282 mail- 
less taxpayers to come down and _ sort 
through the pile. Postal Inspector F. W. 
Baleiko, however, was surprised at the 
public outery caused by Willie’s lapse 
from grace. “Sometimes,” he said wearily, 
“these substitute carriers just dump their 
mail in an alley and if it snows we don’t 
find it until March.” 
@ Round Rock.Texas (pop. 1.400) would 
probably never have had a jail if Sam 
Bass, the train robber, had not come to 
town on July 19, 1878 to hold up the 
Williamson County Bank. “Sam Bass.” 
in the words of a mournful cowboy ballad, 
“was born in Indiana, it was his native 
home, and at the age of seventeen he 
first began to roam; he come way out to 
Texas a cowboy fur to be, and a kinder- 
hearted feller you'd seldom ever see.” 
Kind-hearted or not, Bass was laid for by 
the citizens of Round Rock, who had 
been warned by a stool pigeon of his in- 
tentions. Mortally wounded, Bass died 
two days later. The jail, a 14-by-16-ft. 
affair built of heavy timbers. was forth- 
with erected, since crime was obviously 
getting to be a problem. But after 73 
years of waiting for more gunfire. Round 
Rock decided that Sam's visit had been a 
little unusual, and sold the jail to Appli- 
ance Dealer Edward Walsh Jr. (who 
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wanted the timber) for $212. Said Mayor 
Louis Hannan: “Nothing much ever hap- 
pens here.” 

@ When Kansas-born Mrs. Belle Jennings 
Benchley got a job as a bookkeeper in 
San Diego’s Zoological Garden in 1925, 
she had nothing in mind but making a 
little money. She was 42, had been a 
housewife for 20 years, and had virtually 
no formal training. She liked animals, had 
energy and a knack for organization, and 
soon found herself all but running the zoo 
—then a struggling institution with only 
eleven overworked employees. In 1927 
she was made director in name as well as 
in fact. Last week, retired after 26 years, 
grey-haired, 71-year-old Belle Benchley 
found herself a leading citizen of her city 
and world famous in zoological circles. 
In honor of her accomplishments (her 
zoo, With 3.579 animals, is now one of the 
world’s best), San Diego declared a Belle 
Benchley Day. Eight hundred friends 
gathered for a testimonial dinner. and the 
Chamber of Commerce presented her with 
a trip around the world. Belle was too 
busy to start at once—she was still hus- 
tling around the zoo showing her succes- 
sor, Dr. Charles R. Schroeder. the ropes. 


OPINION 
Sex or Snake Oil? 


Russian-born Pitirim Alexandrovitch 
Sorokin, professor of sociology at Har- 
vard since 1930, has long viewed with dis- 
tress the moral laxity of the U-.S., his 
adopted country. He is especially con- 
cerned with the national preoccupation 
with sex, as evidenced by the success of 
Mickey Spillane’s detective stories (‘‘cal- 
culated to enthrall the most brutal sex 
sadist”) and of Dr. Alfred Kinsey's re- 
ports on sexual behavior. As a nation, 
Sorokin warned this week. the U.S. is in 
danger of going sex-crazy. 

“A consuming interest in sex has so 
penetrated our national culture that it has 
been estimated we encounter some kind 
of sexual lure every nine minutes of our 
waking day.’ Sociologist Sorokin wrote 
in This Week Magazine. “Greece. in the 
third and second centuries B.C., ‘brought 
sex out into the open’ in a manner that 
has yet to be equalled. We know, be- 
cause there were Kinseys in those days. 
too, men who prided themselves on their 
objectivity as they calmly recorded the 
distressing picture of whole families get- 
ting together to indulge in promiscuous 
behavior. Adultery, prostitution, homo- 
sexuality and even incest were so common 
that those who indulged were regarded 
merely as interesting fellows.” 

Stop Lights & Fireplugs. It is, said 
Sorokin, “downright dangerous to jump to 
the conclusion that an act which you have 
committed, or commit frequently, is all 
right simply because you can mention a 
sexual-research project that proves you've 
got plenty of company. In this country 
there are large numbers of automobile 
drivers who have a habitual contempt for 
traffic laws. They speed, forget to signal, 


pass stop lights and obstruct fireplugs 
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when they park. But their growing num- 
bers do not make their crimes ‘all right’ 
. . « Sexual behavior, like any other kind, 
must be tested for rightness or wrongness 
by your own conscience. Will it harm your 
community? Your family? You yourself? 
Then it is wrong, and you cannot make it 
right by proving that 50% of the popula- 
tion does likewise.” 

No one. said Sorokin, wants to “send 
sex back to the barroom, the back alley 
and the whispered snicker . But nei- 
ther can we afford to stand idly by while 
the conclusions of some well-meaning but 
misguided investigators are cited to jus- 
tify the destruction of the moral system 
which has created and sustained our own 
free democracy!” 

Statistics v. Potato Bugs. “The major 
misconception of our sex-centered culture 
is one that would be funny if it weren't so 





SocroLocist SOROKIN 
Beyond the fruit fly, a conscience. 


nearly tragic. It is the idea that the meas- 
ure of a man—or a woman—can be taken 
in terms of his or her sexual efficiency. It 
is easy to see how this concept might 
occur to a biologist. These scientists spend 
their lives studying lower forms of life 
—animals, insects and plants—and_ they 
quickly observed that the entire life cycle 
of a potato bug or a fruit fly is devoted 
to insuring the survival of the species. 
But we are not potato bugs, and you 
cannot take theories that look good in 
a zoology lab and apply them unchanged 
to human beings. 

“We have gotten the impression that 
the cause of most unhappiness is a low 
sexual charge and that to become sexually 
active and skillful is a sure cure for al- 
most anything. It is not going too far to 
say that a large portion of the U.S. popu- 
lation regards sex today with the same 
simple faith that their great-grandparents 
reserved for snake oil! 

“Well, it is time we got off it. Many 





scientists are already wondering whether 
or not there is a connection between the 
shaky status of our sexual morality and 
the rise in the rate of crime, suicide, juve- 
nile delinquency and insanity. Personally, 
I believe there is.” 


RACES 
A Shortage of Witnesses 


An hour before sunrise one day last 
week, Sheriff Jenkins Hill of Clarke Coun- 
ty, Ala., drove up to a Thomasville under- 
taking parlor, swung open the back door 
of his new Chrysler, and told an attendant 
to get a “friend” out of the car. The at- 
tendant found the body of Moses Jones, a 
Negro, sprawled on the floor like “you 
would throw a dead hog.”’ Stocky Sheriff 
Hill explained he had been forced to kill 
Jones, a prisoner who had “grabbed me 
and attempted to get my gun.” There 
were no witnesses to confirm or refute the 
familiar story; there rarely are. 

But there were some interesting circum- 
stances about the death of Moses Jones. 
In 1952 Sheriff Hill, named as the head of 
a bootlegging ring, was indicted by a fed- 
eral grand jury on a charge of “conspiracy 
to violate the Internal Revenue laws as 
they pertain to liquor.” One of the most 
important witnesses against Hill was the 
same Moses Jones. who testified that the 
sheriff had tried to cut in on his small- 
time, independent bootlegging operation. 
When the trial ended with a hung jury 
—ten for conviction and two against— 
Moses Jones wasted no time in removing 
himself from Clarke County. He moved 
to Bessemer, Ala., and got a job as a 
construction worker. Meanwhile. the U.S. 
attorney prepared to try Hill again. 


Indicted with Sheriff Hill were Sam 
Deas and Pat Rone. When word. got 
around that one G. C. (“Doc”) Allen 


was going to become a Government wit- 
ness. Defendant Deas shot and killed 
Allen, admitted it in court, pleaded self- 
defense, and was acquitted—largely on 
the say-so of Sheriff Jenkins Hill, who 
just happened to be the only witness to 
Allen's killing. That made one less per- 
son to testify against Hill, whose new 
trial was scheduled for early this year. 
But Moses Jones was still alive. 

One night last week, Moses Jones was 
arrested in Bessemer on a fugitive war- 
rant sworn out in Sheriff Hill's Clarke 
County. The warrant charged that Jones 
owed $154.25 to Clarke County for fines 
for reckless driving and bootlegging. Sher- 
iff Hill, Bessemer police said, was to drive 
over to nearby Birmingham and _ pick 
Jones up. Jones’s wife, knowing her hus- 
band’s fear of Hill, collected enough mon- 
ey to pay the fines, but was unable to get 
Jones freed. despite frantic efforts. Sheriff 
Hill arrived at 2:30 a.m. and drove away 
with the handcuffed Jones. Mrs. Jones 
watched, afraid even to call out goodbye 
to her husband. She never saw Moses 
again. The undertaking attendant got his 
orders a few hours later, and the Govern- 
ment was fast running out of witnesses 
against Sheriff Jenkins Hill. 
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COLD WAR 
The Weighing Room 


On both sides of the Iron Curtain last 
week the atmosphere was scented with 
soft words and occasional gentle deeds. 
Russian Propagandist Ilya Ehrenburg an- 
nounced that the Russians are “sick and 
tired of the cold war” and want to end it. 
Premier Georgy Malenkov beamed a vel- 
vety message to the U “With all my 
heart I wish the U.S. people happiness 
and a peaceful life. . . I believe there are 
no obstacles to the improvement of rela- 
tions.” Radio Moscow even enlivened one 
broadcast with the long-forbidden “deca- 
dent” music of George Gershwin. 

Moscow advised Washington that it 
will discuss President Eisenhower's atomic 
pool proposal. Washington said fine. The 
Red Danube was suddenly opened to ship- 
ping of all countries. The U.S. prepared 
to withdraw two divisions from Korea 
(leaving eight there and in Japan), and 
though this was accompanied by hints 
that the U.S. would retaliate to the heart 
if the Communists resumed the Korean 
war, many Europeans drew their own 
wishful conclusions from U.S. defense 
budget cuts, and gossiped of a general 
U.S. withdrawal into something called 
“peripheral defense.” 

No Word for It. Something, in fact, 
was happening to the cold war, but no one 
had yet found the right word or phrase 
for it. Some called it an easement, others, 
a thaw. Many, including Prime Minister 
Churchill and Pravda editorial writers, 
preferred to speak of “relaxation of ten- 
sion.” The Italians talked of distensione. 
No phrase yet minted combines both the 
reality and the illusion of the moment: 
the reality of the new Russian regime’s 
need to relax tension, and the Commu- 
nists’ manipulation of this need. Reality 
and illusion have a rendezvous date: Jan. 
25 in Berlin. Then, the foreign ministers 
of Russia and the West will gather togeth- 
er for the first time since Paris, 1949. 

It was a conference that many of Eu- 
rope’s people seemed to want. But their 
governments had assented to it without 
enthusiasm (even to Churchill, this was 
no substitute for meeting Malenkov in 
Moscow). It was fairly safe to predict in 
advance that it would produce no dramatic 
settlement, or even a peace treaty for 
Germany or Austria. Yet it was fast build- 
ing into an important testing time in the 
cold war. In this weighing room, after 
four years, the Big Four will test anew 
the jiggling scales of world power. 

Never That Easy. Last week Western 
diplomats were preparing “position pa- 
pers” in the event Russia’s Vyacheslav 
Molotov comes equipped with surprise 
proposals for unifying Germany and sign- 
ing a peace treaty. But they were con- 
fident that the Russians were neither able 
nor willing to pay the price of losing East 
Germany. Western strategy, according to 
word in Washington and London, will be 
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to expose Russia’s unwillingness to make a 
settlement, trumpet it to the world, then 
adjourn the conference in the hope that 
Europe might thereupon unite in firm 
purpose. But with the Russians, it has 
never been that easy. 

The Russians, in talking about Ger- 
many, would be thinking about France. 
They may have been maneuvered into 
talking sooner than they wished, but, as 
London’s Economist pointed out last week, 
Molotov has achieved a meeting ‘on the 
date he wants, in the place he wants and 
on the subjects he wants.” His strategy 
presumably will be to work for “a com- 
bination of the Soviet Union, Eastern 


Europe, France, and, if possible, Britain, 
... The strategy of op- 


against Germany 


Leonard McCombe—Lire 
MoLorov 


Talking of Germany, thinking of France. 


posing the Eurasian to the Atlantic idea.” 

Such a break in the allied front would 
be unthinkable if it were not for France, 
whose place at the conference table will 
be representative only of her leaderless 
condition. John Foster Dulles’ blunt warn- 
ing to France of an “agonizing reapprais- 
al” of U.S. policy if EDC is not ratified 
has not had the expected effect; it has not 
cracked the anti-EDC forces, though it 
has dismayed some EDC supporters. Like 
the British and other West Europeans, 
the French are talking, too, about the 
possibility of a U.S. recession which would 
cripple all who relied too deeply on al- 
liance with the U.S. Item: the Federation 
of British Industries. comparable to the 
U.S. National Association of Manufac- 
turers. last week urged British industrial- 
ists to “pursue East-West trade rigor- 
ously” to build up a cushion for a possi- 
ble slump in the U.S., and with Tory 
righteousness said that there was aothing 
immoral about trading with Communists. 





Through Channels. In an appeal to 
France, Russia’s biggest bargaining lever 
is the war in Indo-China. The French pub- 
lic is achingly impatient for a settlement. 
So far, French leaders have resisted the 
impulse on the ground that Ho Chi Minh 
has not used regular diplomatic channels 
or made a specific proposal. This is an 
open invitation for the Russians at Berlin 
to be specific and go through channels. 
At the very least, Molotov can make mis- 
chief between the U.S. and France by pro- 
fessing a willingness to talk about Indo- 
China—if only Communist China were in- 
vited to Berlin to talk too. 

At weighing-in time in Berlin, France’s 
frustration and weakness will thus be en- 
tered in the scales against the West. But 
heavy too are the burdens that Russia 
brings to Berlin: its discontented satel- 
lites, its own agricultural difficulties, its 
mistrusting and mistrusted leadership. In 
fact, with a proper awareness of Russia’s 
own sizable handicaps, the West need not 
fear the reading of the scales at Berlin. 


‘Dear Compatriots"' 

The French have a practical way of 
changing Presidents. The President-elect, 
René Coty, will not start his term until 
Jan. 17. But he has already set up an of- 
fice in the Elysée Palace (although still 
living in his apartment on the Quai aux 
Fleurs), and each day sits himself at a 
desk to wade through a mountain of doc- 
uments to acquaint himself with the job 
he will hold for seven years. But since 
outgoing President Vincent Auriol is still 
in office, Coty stays out of sight at all 
diplomatic ceremonies so no one will be 
confused by double-headed protocol. Last 
week France's Presidents, old and new, 
worked together on another’ matter: to 
keep the government of Premier Joseph 
Laniel on its feet for the Four Power 
Conference at Berlin. 

Tradition, but not law, requires the 
Premier to resign when a new President 
takes office. Last week it was agreed that 
Laniel would tender his resignation this 
week; that Auriol. with Coty’s concur- 
rence, would refuse the resignation and 
ask the Premier to continue in office; that 
Laniel would then go before the National 
Assembly and request a vote of confidence. 
Many embittered Deputies who would 
like to bring down the Laniel government 
might be inclined to wait, knowing that 
their chance will come in due time and 
that the next Cabinet crisis, when it hap- 
pens, will probably be a blockbuster. 

The presidential fireside chat is not an 
institution in France; but Vincent Auriol, 
impelled by the gravity of the hour, took 
to the radio last week with a few cogent 
words of admonition. “Dear compatriots,” 
he said, “continuity of the Republic and 
the permanence of France require 
civic concord. so my first wish is that 
we should reform at the earliest moment 
our political and social habits as well as 
certain institutions, that we should silence 
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fatal passions and hatreds—those hatreds 
which I have sometimes had to suffer in 
the silence imposed by my high position, 
those hatreds which rend the country at 
the very hour when we should all be join- 
ing hands to achieve our recovery and 
to show our friends as well as our ad- 
versaries in the world a united strength 
and a resolute soul ... After her great 
tragedies, the nation must in effect find 
herself again so as to recreate her power 
and avoid new tragedies . . .” 


Buzzing Flies 

Savannakhet is a handsome, quiet, palm- 
shaded town on the banks of the broad 
Mekong, on the border between south- 
central Laos and Siam. Nearby is the big 
Seno airfield, which can handle B-26 bomb- 
ers and C-47 transports. Last week, while 
the B-26s roared out with bombs and 
napalm, the transports unloaded supplies. 
Gangs of French Union troops, stripped to 
the waist, toiled feverishly to build log 
bunkers and put out mines and barbed 
wire. 

After last fortnight’s quick thrust by 
the Communists east from the Vietnamese 
coast to the Mekong River, General Henri 
Navarre, the French commander in Indo- 
China, guessed that the Reds might turn 
south and attack Savannakhet and Seno. 
But last week Communist General Vo 
Nguyen Giap, who directed the Commu- 
nist thrust to the Mekong, was biding his 
time. Meanwhile, various spokesmen point- 
ed out that the military value of the ene- 
my operation was almost nil. Secretary 
Dulles pooh-poohed it in Washington; so 
did the Ministry of the Associated States 
in Paris. The fact indeed was that head- 
lines—to the effect that Indo-China had 
been cut in two—had given a false im- 
pression. Yet the headlines marked a vic- 
tory of another sort for the Communists: 
in France, the chorus of defeatist voices 
rose to a shout. 
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MILLIONHEIRESS Hutton & FirtH HusBAND 
Who care 


about money? 


In Saigon, French Commissioner Gen- 
eral Maurice Dejean, an able man who is 
not given to undue optimism, tartly ob- 
served: “We have the situation well in 
hand . The major difficulty of the 
French command in Indo-China is to come 
to grips with the Viet Minh. They are like 
a swarm of flies buzzing around a tree. If 
you shake the tree they fly away in all 
directions ... The Viet Minh tried to win 
a cheap, spectacular success to compen- 
sate for their failure in the vitally impor- 
tant Red River delta, where they have 
been unable to gain any substantial advan- 
tage.”’ General Navarre, in a special mes- 
sage to his troops, said that he “fully ex- 
pects” to beat the Communists and end 
the seven-year war in six months of hard 
fighting. Presumably, both hoped they 
would be heard in Paris. 


SOCIAL NOTES 
"So Tired" 


When she was a teen-ager, Barbara 
Hutton, the five & dime store heiress, was 
as fat as butter, and slim, gum-chewing 
daughters of plain people were wont to 
gaze at her newspaper pictures and cry 
with feline contentment: “She's got 
money, but look at that shape.” When 
pretty Barbara grew older, she reduced 
until her bones showed. Afterward, she 
was sick a lot. Between bouts in expensive 
hospitals she wandered wanly around Eu- 
rope, wearing jewels and Paris dresses and 
collecting husbands (two princes, one 
count and Movie Actor Cary Grant) as 
befitted a member of international soci- 
ety. But none of the marriages worked. 

Fate, however, had not abandoned Bar- 
bara. All this time, as it turned out last 
week, it had been grooming a fifth hus- 
band for her—a dark, politely feral Latin 
named Porfirio Rubirosa. At the time 
Barbara began reducing, of course, she 
had never heard of Rubi. He was not yet 








known to the tabloids as the “Big Dame 
Hunter,”” but was just the son of an im- 
poverished Dominican Republic general, 
a personable lad who wasted energy box- 
ing and playing soccer. Rubi had been 
brought up in Paris before daddy lost his 
dinero, wanted to get back to Maxim’s, 
and soon launched his career. 

Loving. He married Flor de Oro 
(Flower of Gold), the wildcat daughter of 
Dominican Dictator Trujillo, and stayed 
married to her for five years. The Dicta- 
tor, apparently impressed by this feat, 
made him a diplomat. Once established on 
the Continent, Rubi found ways of main- 
taining himself in expensive luxury. He 
had setbacks. The Germans threw him 
into a detention camp during World War 
II. Back in Paris in 1944 he was wounded 
in a mysterious street shooting. But Rubi 
was undismayed. He married French 
Actress Danielle Darrieux (a collector's 
item), and capped this by marrying Doris 
(“Richest Girl in the World”) Duke. Dur- 
ing that ceremony, he insolently smoked a 
cigarette, and afterward, in Miss Duke's 
fond words, “Big Boy passed out in my 
arms.” 

Last year, after two other members of 
the international set had accused him of 
seducing their wives, 44-year-old Rubi 
was at the very zenith of his career. Dur- 
ing July, in Deauville, he met Barbara. 
By now, of course, she had heard of him 
and his accomplishments. He, of course, 
had heard of her and her enormous for- 
tune. “He told me,” she explained, “that 
he loved me. But he doesn’t remember. 
He never asked me to marry him then. He 
just told me he loved me, but I didn’t 
believe him. I have loved him ever since 
I met him.” 

Leaving. At the time, Rubi was busy. 
He was accompanying Hungarian Actress 
Zsa Zsa Gabor around Europe, like a 
bumblebee buzzing about a truckload of 
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sugar. He still seemed disturbed, as a mat- 
ter of fact, when he came to the U.S. last 
month. He visited New York to renew his 
acquaintance with Barbara, but then 
headed west to see Zsa Zsa again. Last 
week he was back in New York, and as he 
arrived, Dominican officials in Ciudad 
Trujillo announced that he was going to 
marry Barbara. 

At first Barbara acted as though she 
were not sure that the wonderful news 
was true. Rubi said nothing on his arrival, 
either. He looked sullen. He had reasons: 






behind him in Las Vegas, Zsa Zsa was 
shrilly announcing through Pressagent 
Russell Birdwell that Rubi had 1) fol- 


lowed her around like a schoolboy, plead- 
ing for her hand in marriage; and 2) on 
being refused, punched her in the eye, 
raising a lump on her forehead. According 
to Birdwell’s measurements, the bump 
was 24 in. long and 1} in. wide. 

The very next day Rubi and Barbara 
got married, First they met the clamoring 
press in Barbara’s suite at Manhattan’s 
Hotel Pierre. Barbara, now 41, and only 
recently released from Doctors Hospital, 
looked haggard in her black Balenciaga 
dress and big purple-lined hat. Her hand 
shook as she held a champagne glass. Rubi 
looked sleek, well-barbered, healthy as an 
acrobat, and annoyed. 

When a female reporter cried, “You 
look lovely,” Barbara said, “No,” in a 
forlorn voice. She added that she hated to 
look in a mirror because “I think I'm so 
ugly.” Tears came to her eyes. She asked 
her 17-year-old son Lance (son of Count 
Court Haugwitz-Reventlow) to hold her 
hand. “You would think sometimes that 
people would believe I’m getting married 
because he sees something in me, because 
I'm myself,” she said. “But they always 
think it’s the money. When I think of all 
the silly things I have done—maybe this 
will all be different tomorrow. Maybe 
he'll feel differently tomorrow, but today 
I'm the happiest girl in the world. . .” 

Said Rubi, interrupting: “She has 
brought sincerity to my life.” 

The wedding itself, a short civil affair, 
was conducted in Spanish by Dominican 
Consul General Dr. Joaquin Salazar at 
his Park Avenue apartment, with Rubi’s 
former brother-in-law, Major General 
Rafael Trujillo Martinez, standing by as 
best man. “Oh, this is impossible,” said 
Barbara as she entered the apartment. “I 
feel as though someone had just hit me on 
the head.” But after drinking a Scotch & 
soda, she stood up, put one arm around 
Rubi, and replied, “Si,” when asked if she 
took him to be her husband. “Oh,” she 
said afterward, “we're so tired.” 

Looking. Meanwhile, in Las Vegas, 
where she is appearing in a nightclub act 
at the Last Frontier Hotel, the beautiful 
Zsa Zsa had herself photographed holding 
an ice bag to her eye, and went on being 
difficult. “He wants me still,” she crowed. 
“In a couple of weeks this man will be 
after me again.” Rubi, she announced, 
had sent her flowers from New York and 
had called her on the telephone two hours 
after being married. “See how unhappy 
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they look.” she trilled, holding up a news- 
paper picture of the wedding. “I give 
them six months. I love George [ Sanders, 
her present husband |, Rubi loves me, Bar- 
bara loves Rubi, but who loves Barbara?” 

“Just a publicity stunt,” said Rubi, “I 
refuse to talk about that woman,” said 
Barbara icily. “I'm a lady.” 


THE MIDDLE EAST 
Technically Friendly Enemy 


“We welcome in him an enemy in the 
clothing of a friend,” said a Cairo news- 
paper. Since Egyptian energies are cur- 
rently devoted not to welcoming Britons 
but to booting them off Egyptian soil, 
the welcome visitor was an exception, 
but an understandable one. His name: 


Aneurin Bevan. 
With his bustling wife, Jennie Lee 


side of President Naguib who, in pajamas 
and dressing gown, was recovering from 
flu. “A great man,” said Bevan later. 
“Very charming,” added Jennie, “very 
charming.” For another hour they had an 
audience with Lieut. Colonel Gamal Abdel 
Nasser, Vice Premier and strongman of 
the military regime, who recited Egypt's 
argument on the Suez issue. “I merely 
listened,” reported Bevan. 

To Egyptian and foreign newsmen, 
who followed him like a pack of basset 
hounds, Bevan finally gave a press con- 
ference. How about Egypt’s threat of 
neutralism and the cold war? Bevan was 
all for neutralism because it would mean 
“an increase in the number of footloose 
nations.”” Does he consider the U.S. an 
imperialist nation? “When big powers use 
coercion and intimidation upon other 
nations, like the U.S. is doing in France,” 
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Tue Bevans & Ecypt’s Nacurs 
Some practiced tail-twisters got together. 


(who is a Bevanite M.P.), Nye Bevan 
dropped into Cairo by Comet jetliner 
last week for a quick look at the arche- 
ological and political sights of Egypt. 
Techaically, it was just a stopover—the 
Bevans were on their way to Egypt’s 
old enemy, Israel, on a junket. In Cairo, 
the Bevans stayed with their old friend, 
Indian Ambassador Sardar Panikkar, the 
diplomat who did so much to persuade 
India’s Nehru not to be beastly to the 
Communist government in Peking. Cur- 
rently Panikkar is working with might 
& main to persuade Egypt to abandon 
the West and take up neutralism. So 
everybody concerned was quick to ap- 
preciate the official mischief that could 
result when such practiced twisters of the 
British lion’s tail as Bevan, Panikkar and 
the Egyptians got together. 

Very Charming. At the airport, an 
Egyptian official greeted Jennie Lee with 
a bouquet of pink roses. Later, for 40 
minutes, the couple chatted at the bed- 


said he, “she is pretty near to becoming 
imperialistic.” 

Revolution to Come. “Is Churchill 
imperialistic?” a reporter asked. Said 
Nye: “Churchill has nothing at all left 
but the desire to hang on.” What about 
Russia? “They have failed to produce a 
happy society,” said Nye. “What did they 
achieve? They have become as much 
gadget monkeys as the Americans.” And 
what did he think of Egypt’s revolution? 
“There’s no revolution,” said he firmly. 
“What happened was a coup d’état with a 
revolutionary fagade. The revolution has 
still to come.” 

On the question that interested Egyp- 
tians most, the evacuation of 80,000 
British troops from Suez, Nye treaded so 
skillfully that London newspapers mis- 
takenly thought he had spoken like an 
English nationalist. So far as he is con- 
cerned, “Egypt has a right to resist con- 
ditions she does not like,” and Bevan the 
Briton supports her conditions. 
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NEWS IN PICTURES 
INDO-CHINA: ONE WAR STILL GOES ON 
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COMMANDO COLUMN of French and native troops, supported 
by bearers with mortar shells and grenades, trudges across : : . 
open plains of Red River delta to attack enemy-held village. VIET MINH PRISONERS, some with hands tied behind backs, 
Y : were driven from underground tunnels connecting Commu- 
nist fortifications in the muddy delta area southwest of Hanoi. 


Paul Corcuff 





VIET NAM PARATROOPERS creep forward through burned-out bam- 
boo thickets during attack on Dienbienphu, key strong point in north- 
ern Laos. Reds had set fires to halt attackers after the surprise drop 


ARMORED PATROL of U.S.-built M-24 tanks pauses near Red 


River while troops up ahead probe for mines in road. Tonkinese 
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coolies, resting in foreground with slings of cartridge boxes, are 
attached to French unit as ammunition carriers for infantrymen. 
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FOREIGN NEWS 





RUSSIA 
Word from the Speakwrite 


Subscribers to the government’s Big So- 
viet Encyclopedia got in the mails last 
week an intriguing note of advice from 
the publishers. “The State Scientific Pub- 
lishing House . . . recommends that pages 
21, 22, 23 and 24 be removed from Vol- 
ume V, as well as the portrait between 
pages 22 and 23. To replace these, the 
pages of a new text are enclosed. The 
above-mentioned pages should be cut out 
with scissors or a razor blade. . .” 

The new pages included, among other 
things, pictures of the Bering Sea. Spot to 
be filled: a gap in the BER section of the 
encyclopedia caused by cutting out biog- 
raphy and portrait of Policeman Beria. 


Mud in Your Eye 


Now it can be told. At the huge ban- 
quet given Nov. 7 by Foreign Minister 
Molotov to honor the 36th anniversary of 
the October revolution, almost all of the 
Soviet bigwigs—with the exception of 
Malenkov himself—and hundreds of less- 
er wigs gathered with members of Mos- 
cow's foreign diplomatic corps. As the 
evening wore on and tongues loosened by 
vodka and champagne began to wag more 
freely. the Westerners were able to get a 
significant insight into the frictions chaf- 
ing the present sons of the revolution. 

Host Molotov was plainly irritated at 
his fellow party Presidium member, First 
Deputy Premier Lazar Kaganovich, who, 
despite repeated shushings, insisted on 
proposing toast after toast, while waspish 
Deputy Premier Anastas Mikoyan heck- 
led him from the side. At one point Kaga- 
novich, a former Ukrainian commissar, 


called the company’s attention to “the 
great friendship of all peoples of the So- 


viet Union.” listing the Soviet states with 
one pointed omission. “What about the 
Georgians?” snapped Armenian Mikoyan, 
an old friend of Georgian Lavrenty Beria 
who had been arrested four months be- 
fore. “Oh yes.” said Kaganovich without 
enthusiasm, “the Georgians too.” 
When he was called on for a toast, 
U.S. Ambassador Charles (“Chip”) Boh- 
len raised his glass to “justice.” Soon 
afterward Deputy Defense Minister Geor- 
gy Zhukov, the only Red army marshal 
never invited by the party leaders to lead 
the Red army parade, was asked for a 
toast. He announced that he would go 
along with Bohlen’s toast. “What's the 
matter, Zhukov?” taunted Partyman Mi- 
koyan, “can’t you think up a toast of 
your own?” The marshal glared at Police- 
man Beria’s friend. “I repeat,” he said, 
“J wish to support the toast to justice.” 


THE PHILIPPINES 
New Guy 


“Magsaysay is my guy!” Filipino vot- 
ers had shouted during the election cam- 
paign. Last week, grinning like a school- 
boy and clasping his hands together in the 
traditional greeting of the prize ring, “the 
Guy” (as Filipinos have come to call 
Ramon Magsaysay) stood triumphantly 
in the broiling sun of Manila’s waterfront 
park waiting to be inaugurated as the 
third President of the Philippines Repub- 
lic. A crowd of more than 200,000 greeted 
him as he drove up with outgoing Presi- 
dent Elpidio Quirino in the official black 
bulletproof Cadillac. The two stepped out 
and stood in silence as a band played the 
national anthem. Then, as Quirino stood 
back, ready to go off to his farm and 
retirement, the crowd surged forward in 
a roar of welcome to Magsaysay. 





PresipENT Macsaysay & SUPPORTERS ON INAUGURATION Day 





Antolin Bitanga—Philippines Herald 


The name is Mister, not Excellency. 
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"Nothing Is Impossible." Dressed in 
his usual informal outfit—a native sport 
shirt and pants—sweating freely from the 
sun and a nagging attack of flu, Magsay- 
say stood cheerfully waving to friends 
and saluting the colors as a 40-minute 
long parade of helmeted Korean veterans, 
smartly stepping bands and lumbering 
Sherman tanks filed by. When the last 
vehicle had passed, Magsaysay waved the 
cops aside and the delirious crowd surged 
forward to engulf the presidential review- 
ing stand. The photographers’ platform 
swayed like a ship at sea and two camera- 
men fell off. a microphone stand was 
trampled into a pretzel. With his people 
breathing almost down his neck, the new 
President took his oath of office. From a 
U.S. warship in the harbor and a battery 
of Philippines artillery on the hill, two 
21-gun salutes burst forth simultaneously. 
Then Magsaysay launched into his in- 
augural address. 

The speech stressed the need for hon- 
esty, hard work and clean government, for 
more regard for the people, and for land 
reform. From many politicians the Fili- 
pinos had heard the words used as cores 
for resounding platitudes; from Magsay- 
say they came with earnestness and con- 
viction. Cheer after cheer interrupted the 
speech. “I have been warned,” said the 
new President, “that too much is expected 
of this administration, that our people 
expect the impossible. For this young and 
vigorous nation of ours nothing is impos- 
sible.” The crowd went wild with en- 
thusiasm, then, as if to prove his point, 
the new President blandly ignored the 
police who were busily clearing a path to 
his car, and stepped out into the heart of 
the crowd. 

For long moments after that, Ramon 
Magsaysay all but disappeared from sight. 
Occasionally his head would bob up like a 
swimmer’s over the surging sea of human- 
ity while official loudspeakers blared: 
“Please, please, we don’t want to mangle 
the new President.” At last Magsaysay 
was lifted to the shoulders of some of his 
constituents while others tried to reach up 
and wipe the sweat from his streaming 
brow. When he reached his car, one sleeve 
of his sport shirt had been torn off. His 
pants were saved only by the safety pins 
with which he had foresightedly fastened 
them to his undershirt. 

Come One, Come All. At Malacanan 
Palace, the presidential residence, Mag- 
saysay ordered the gates thrown open to 
all comers. Invitations for an official lunch 
had been issued to 50; the palace staff had 
prudently prepared for 200 guests; 5,000 
showed up. In an atmosphere reminiscent 
of Andrew Jackson's inaugural at Wash- 
ington in 1829, unbidden guests pressed 
ten deep around Magsays: table, 
watched every mouthful as it disappeared 
into the presidential mouth. A half dozen 
strangers sat down at the First Lady's 
table. Still others surged around a heaped 
buffet which in five minutes stood bare as 
Mother Hubbard's cupboard. 
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By next morning, word had flashed 
through Manila that Magsaysay was 
keeping open house. People flocked to the 
palace. Whole families picnicked on the 
flower beds; kids shied pop bottle caps at 
shimmering chandeliers inside the palace; 
mothers nursed their babies on satin- 
covered furniture in the drawing rooms. 
Still racked with fever, the President 
stood by shaking hand after hand until 
aides whisked him off to the presidential 
yacht in Manila Harbor for a breath of 
air. Police estimated that 50,000 people 
had come to Malacanan Palace during the 
two days. Said one newsman: “The Com- 
munist leader Taruc used to brag that if 
the people would follow him, he would 
bring them to Malacanan. It looks as 
though Magsaysay has done it first.” 

No Time for Commas. Meanwhile, the 
new President had begun to perform the 
chores of his new office with characteristic 
whirlwind energy—swearing in new Cabi- 
net ministers (mostly old pols), mobiliz- 
ing advisers both American and Filipino 
(a much higher grade of men) and firing 
orders like a drill sergeant. 

Magsaysay got to work by 5 a.m., and 
told his Cabinet he expected them to 
work 20 hours a day when necessary. He 
announced that Malacanan would hence- 
forth be known as the “official residence,” 
not the palace; he would be called Mister, 
not Excellency; and he and all top officials 
would immediately publish a full state- 
ment of their assets. (His own: $13,179.) 
He set up a “Complaints and Action Com- 
mission.” He dictated an executive order 
that complaint telegrams may be sent for 
10 centavos, or free should that be too 
much for a poor man to pay. He wanted 
to sign it right away, and when told a 
draft would have to be drawn up, explod- 
ed: “Dammit, the people’s problems won't 
wait for commas!” 

"Get the Carpenters." He still flaunt- 
ed his U.S. connections, and brushed aside 
all talk of a cut in U.S. aid with the sim- 
ple protest, “But we've got to fix up the 
Philippines. After that,” he added,“we can 
invite people over here from Indonesia 
and places like that and say, ‘See what 
our American friends have helped us to 
do.’ Then we can show them that we're 
not just an American puppet.” 

On the presidential yacht two days after 
the inauguration, he wiped out the Philip- 
pines Marine Corps with one casual re- 
mark to Corps Commander Commodore 
José Francisco. “Commodore,” he said, 
“I'm going to convert your marines into 
an engineer battalion. I want them to 
learn how to install irrigation pumps and 
pipes and go out and help people in the 
barrios. Let's start with San Luis, that’s 
Taruc’s home town. Let’s go in there and 
make that a real model village.” 

A moment later, President Magsaysay 
discussed a reform he had already accom- 
plished. “You know,” he said, “Quirino 
had his bed stuck up on a special dais. Oh 
boy, the first night I slept in it, I got up 
to go to the washroom and almost fell off. 
Next morning I said, ‘Get the carpenters,’ 
and they took away the dais. What a 
thing—having your bed on a dais.” 
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LUXEMBOURG 
Hardy Perennial 


“Luxembourg, Luxembourg, where is 
that on this map?” huffed France’s famed 
statesman Aristide Briand at a diplomatic 
conference many years ago. “My dear 
Briand,” suggested a young Luxembourger 
named Joseph Bech, “if you will just lift 
up your little finger from the map you 
will find it.” Today as huge, shaggy and 


Leonard McCombe—Lire 
PREMIER BECH 
Fewer ambitions, fewer competitors. 





leonine as Briand was himself, Joseph 
Bech, 66, is the durable dean of European 
statesmen. He has been a member of Lux- 
embourg’s government since 1921, her 
Foreign Minister since 1926, her minis- 
ter for Foreign Commerce, National De- 
fense and Wine Culture almost as long. 
Last week, following the death of Pierre 
Dupong, who succeeded him as Premier in 
1937, Bech added two more to the list of 
jobs he already holds in Luxembourg— 
the Ministry of Agriculture and, once 
again, the Premiership. 

During his years as Luxembourg’s per- 
ennial spokesman abroad, Joseph Bech 
has been a familiar, white-maned figure 
in the councils of the world’s great na- 
tions. It was not flattering to Europe's 
great powers, another diplomat once said, 
“that the most intelligent of her foreign 
ministers is the representative from Lux- 
embourg.” Bech himself, a practical con- 
servative who deplores “plans drawn in 
the clouds,” explains his success with a 
line from Tacitus, who once described a 
successful politician as a man_ neither 
above nor below the affairs he dealt with, 
but simply equal to them. “Political baga- 
telles don’t kill me,” says Joseph Bech. 
“In Luxembourg we can allow ourselves 
the luxury of governmental instability. 
Here there are fewer ambitions, therefore 
fewer competitors.” 

Working in close harmony through the 
years, Bech and Dupong raised Lux- 


embourg’s affairs to a high degree of sta- 
bility. Their nation has had no strikes 
since 1919. Her unemployment seldom 
soars above a paltry 20 (in a population 
of 300,000). As Minister of Wine Culture, 
the job he likes the best, Connoisseur 
Bech himself has worked a revolution in 
Luxembourg’s vineyards, whose products 
were once considered the poorest in 
Europe. 

Forced now by the death of his old 
friend to run Luxembourg virtually alone, 
Bech’s only regret is that he will have less 
time than ever for golf, fishing, gardening 
and collecting 18th century French art. 
“The ceremonies,” he says mournfully, 
“the monuments, the inaugurations, the 
this, the that. . .” 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Appointment on the Rhine 


Promoted to command NATO’s North- 
ern Army Group: General Sir Gerald 
Templer, 55, able, hard-boiled British pro- 
fessional who in two years of jungle fight- 
ing has mastered the Communist threat to 
rubber-rich Malaya. Austere and dedicat- 
ed, Sandhurstman Templer found Malaya 
in despair, with the Red guerrillas every- 
where pressing harder; his counterattack 
matched their ferocity, in two years re- 
duced the average monthly toll of murders 
and other “incidents” from 500 to 100. 

Templer will stay in Malaya until June. 
His successor: Sir Donald MacGillivray, 
47, a Scottish diplomat whose job it will 
be to consolidate the peace that Templer 
made possible by war. Templer’s new job 
is the top field command that Britain has 
to give. Under NATO Supreme Allied 
Commander General Alfred M. Gruen- 
ther, he will command British, Canadian, 
Dutch, Belgian and Danish troops guard- 
ing the vital plainlands between the Baltic 
and the Rhine. The backbone of his com- 
mand: some 80,000 men of Britain’s Army 
of the Rhine, which includes the heaviest 
concentration of armor (three full divi- 
sions) in Western Europe. 

Templer of Malaya is unlikely to stay 
long on the Rhine. He is now considered 
odds-on favorite to be the next Chief of 
the Imperial General Staff (CIGS), the 
No. 1 military job in the British Com- 
monwealth. 


JAPAN 


Inflation 

In Japan, the boom tide was receding 
and the nation’s economy was touching 
its keel in the shallow waters of inflation. 
For three years, the war in Korea had 
made work for millions of Japanese, spell- 
ing the difference between profit and bank- 
ruptcy for hundreds of Japanese firms. 
U.S. military purchases, and spending by 
U.N. soldiers on leave from Korea or sta- 
tioned in Japan, more than made up for 
the annual deficit in Japan’s foreign trade. 
In the big cities, fishtail Cadillacs, gaudy 
nightclubs, air-conditioned office buildings 
and huge geisha parties reflected the boom. 

Even three years ago, Japan’s prices 
were high on the world market, partly be- 
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cause it could not buy cheap raw materi- 
als from China. Today, inflation has boost- 
ed Japan’s internal prices 59%, and raised 
its export prices accordingly. As a result, 
exports are down; imports, mainly con- 
sumer goods paid for in U.S. procure- 
ment dollars, are up. And last week Jap- 
anese businessmen learned that in 1953, 
for the first time since 1949, U.S. spend- 
ing had failed to cover the big export- 
import deficit. 

Japan’s Premier Shigeru Yoshida is well 
aware that U.S. spending will drop even 
more this year. To meet the situation he 
has ordered government departments to 
trim their budgets. But Japan’s growing 
defense forces will make heavy demands 
on the treasury. So will the severe rice 
shortage resulting from Japan's recent 
floods (Time, Oct. 12). Yoshida’s 1954 
budget, announced last week. totals 994.3 
billion yen ($2.76 billion), which is 32 
billion yen less than actual expenditures 
last year. But—significantly—the new fig- 
ure is 33.8 billion yen higher than the 
original 1953 budget estimates. Despite 
the urgent need to halt inflation, Japan 
will probably spend more money _ this 
year than last. 


MOROCCO 


Terrorists’ Toll 

One broiling hot night last August, the 
French overlords of Morocco deposed and 
exiled Sultan Sidi Mohammed ben Yous- 
sef, and in his place installed sad-eyed, 
compliant Sultan Sidi Mohammed ben 
Moulay Arafa. By doing so, the French 
hoped to discourage any respectable sup- 
port for Arab nationalism, and to gain a 
little peace. Since then, Morocco has seen 
not peace but more bloodshed. Items: a 
house painter tried to assassinate the new 
Sultan; terrorists bombed the Algiers- 
Casablanca Express; a Moroccan member 
of the French secret police was shot dead; 
on Christmas Eve in Casablanca’s central 
market, a home-made terrorist bomb ex- 
ploded, killing 20, wounding 26. 

Last week the French Residency at 
Rabat tacitly acknowledged that switch- 
ing Sultans had not brought peace and 
issued a five-month box score on the ter- 
ror: 58 killed, 117 wounded, 87 arson 
attempts, 41 bomb attacks. 


THE GOLD COAST 
The Man on Trial 


The booming Gold Coast. Britain's 
most promising experiment in African de- 
mocracy, was beset with the growing pains 
of corruption and Communism. The cor- 
ruption was home-grown. 

Last week the Prime Minister himself, 
U.S.-educated Kwame Nkrumah, the fac- 
ile Twi tribesman whom Gold Coasters 
revere as “The Man,” was summoned be- 
fore a tribunal investigating malfeasance 
and graft. Scandal swirled around mem- 
bers of his Cabinet, and Nkrumah him- 
self was hurt by it. From all over Africa 
came the mutters of hostile voices: “We 
told you so.” The Blimps saw the scandal 
as proof that nature never intended that 
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black men should govern themselves. 
Communists were delighted. for in the 
Gold Coast's troubles they saw an oppor- 
tunity to discredit this best example of 
white colonialism peaceably surrendering 
sovereignty to Africans. 

Brown Paper Parcel. One day last No- 
vember a badly scared African wearing a 
flappy gown and sandals slipped into the 
office of the Gold Coast’s white British 
governor. He was tiny Joseph Braimah, 
37, Minister of Works in Nkrumah’s Cab- 
inet. He told the governor that by accept- 
ing gifts from local businessmen, “I have 
abused the trust placed in me.” Incredu- 
lous, the governor advised his minister to 
1) tell the police, 2) have himself ex- 
amined at the local hospital. Braimah re- 
signed and last month repeated his tale 
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In the car, under the cushion. 


before Mr. Justice Aku Korsah, C.B.E. 
and an all-African tribunal. 

As Braimah told it, an Armenian build- 
ing contractor named Askor Kassardjian 
had once sought his help, as Minister of 
Works. to get a contract to build a col- 
lege. Kassardjian got the contract, and a 
few days later dropped into Braimah’s 
home to pay a social call. He left a 
bundle under one of the cushions, and 
when Braimah opened it, he found 500 
one-pound notes ($1,400). On another 
occasion, after a drive with Kassardjian, 
the minister found another £500 in a 
brown paper parcel in his car. 

Braimah accused his own secretary of 
salting away thousands of dollars in graft 
money. Braimah also told the judges that 
a contractor had offered him £4,000 for a 
big road-building contract in the Northern 
Territories. The minister had agreed, but a 
fortnight later the contractor stormed into 
his office. complained bitterly: “A Greek 
has got the contract by paying the Prime 
Minister £40,000.” 





Mention of Nkrumah’s name brought 
a gasp in the sweaty courtroom. “Did you 
believe this?” asked the solicitor general. 
“Ves,” said Braimah, and accused his 
chief of buying a Cadillac and building a 
fine home on the proceeds of graft. 

Nkrumah was touring the country in 
his Cadillac when his subordinate’s charges 
were made. He coolly denied everything 
and sped back to Accra to appear before 
the tribunal. Nkrumah admitted that he 
had once accepted a bid for a road con- 
tract without consulting the Ministry of 
Works, but he insisted, and offered to 
prove, that “I have no property in any 
part of the Gold Coast.” 

“Have you had any favors from any- 
one?” the solicitor general asked. Said 
Nkrumah: “No, nothing.” 

Asked where he got the money to buy 
his Cadillac, the Prime Minister (who 
turns over most of his $9,S00-a-year sal- 
ary to his Convention Peoples’ Party) an- 
swered that he had borrowed from Yao 
Dijin, a wealthy friend. Was the loan made 
before Nkrumah appointed Yao Djin man- 
aging director of the government-con- 
trolled cocoa-purchasing agency’ The 
Prime Minister could not remember. Out- 
side the court, his admirers had a gen- 
erous explanation. “Kwame gets lots of 
gifts,” said one Gold Coaster. “Rolleiflex 
gave him a Rolleiflex, Ronson gave him a 
Ronson, so maybe Cadillac gave him a 
Cadillac.” 

Jailmates. Nkrumah, who faces gen- 
eral elections next May. denounced the 
charges against him as a plot by the oppo- 
sition. His own Prison Graduates, the 
band of West African students who 
shrewdly capitalized on their jail sentences 
from the British to win office. have split 
between the “Marxian Socialists,” who 
talk grandly of a West African Union of 
Soviet Republics, and Nkrumah’s own 
followers. who renounced their adolescent 
Marxism and now seek independence with- 
n the Commonwealth. 

Leader of the Marxists is a quick-wit- 
ted, toga-wearing African trade-unionist 
named Anthony Woode, 29. When Woode 
and some of his pals returned last year 
from a Communist conference in Vienna, 
carrying printing equipment and bales of 
Communist leatlets, British Colonial Sec- 
retary Oliver Lyttelton gave Nkrumah 
an urgent nudge: “If the Gold Coast be- 
comes another Guiana, you are out.” 
Within a month, the Gold Coast govern- 
ment sacked half a dozen Marxists and 
Nkrumah announced: “We will not ex- 
change British for Russian masters.”’ The 
Marxists have now ganged up with 
Nkrumah’s opposition, a mismated array 
of Moslem chiefs and conservative busi- 
nessmen. 

Yet fierce and numerous as Nkrumah’s 
enemies are, he remains the Gold Coast's 
“Man of Destiny.” The land is fat and 
sassy on booming cocoa prices; its Twi and 
Ewe farmers drive British cars. often bury 
their surplus cash in cans in the ground. 
The colony needs a cleanup. says the 
Colonial Office, but so far the British in- 
sist that Nkrumah’s government can and 
must do the job itself. 
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Lincoln color combinations in silky gabardines and rich 
broadc loths Lustrous leathers available in a wide color 
choice on Capri models New 1954 Lincoln € apri Coupe 
Improved V-8 engine has new vacuum operated 4-barrel car 
buretor. Power steering, power brakes, 4-way power seat, 
electric power window lifts, optional at extra cost, 
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beauty, too. Colors are as clear and vibrant as those you use at 
home—all appointments have the elegance that marks mod 
ern living. And once in motion, you find even more news. 
Here, above all, is the action that matches the pace you set 
in modern living. Lincoln’s world-famous V-8 engine (with 
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New oversized brakes give you the ultimate in confidence. 
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All the important people fly nowadays 


Presidents (and future presidents like the one above}. prime ministers, 


senators... they're all flying today. Plus millions of other people! 
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THE HEMISPHERE 





THE AMERICAS 


The Problem of Guatemala 

Because the U.S. views Communism in 
Guatemala as a menace to hemisphere se- 
curity, it wants the 21 American republics 
to take joint action against this danger 
at the Inter-American Conference in Ca- 
racas next March. But the U-S. is running 
into trouble trying to get the Latin Amer- 
icans to agree to anything like a strong 
line against Guatemala’s fellow-traveling 
government. It is even having difficulty 
finding a suitable neighbor to take the 
lead in presenting the case under the 1947 
Rio pact provision for joint measures 
against “an aggression which is not an 
armed attack.” 

Like many Europeans, the Latinos are 








PRESIDENT MAGLOIRE 
Smiles, cigars and a five-year plan. 


not nearly so roused against the dangers 
of world Communism as people in the 
U.S.: in fact, a large body of non-Com- 
munist leftist opinion holds that the U.S. 
is too upset about the Reds and not 
bothered enough about right-wing dicta- 
torships. Latin America’s powerful nation- 
alist sentiment, moreover, tends to sym- 
pathize with Guatemala’s Red-led harass- 
ment of U.S. companies. 

Old Ghosts. At bottom the trouble is 
that any U.S. proposal for strong action 
against Guatemalan Communism raises 
the old specter of U.S. intervention, which 
scares the Latinos more than Communism 
—even after a generation of U.S. good 
will, loans and trade agreements. Said 
a pro-U.S. South American President: 
“Nonintervention is essential to conti- 
nental solidarity.” The intervention of 
Moscow-controlled Communism apparent- 
ly does not bother them yet. Even such 
neighbors of Guatemala as El Salvador 
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and Honduras, while turning up evidences 
of Communist infiltration, are reluctant 
to step forward with accusations. 

But the subject is definitely on the 
agenda for Caracas, as it was at Bogota 
in 1948. The way of handling it is still 
unsettled. There is little likelihood that 
Guatemala will be arraigned on charges of 
undermining the hemisphere’s security. 
The U.S. will press for a full debate, in 
the course of which Communism’s grow- 
ing influence in Guatemala will pre- 
sumably be aired. U.S. delegates will 
probably also propose specific measures 
for controlling Communism _ through 
stricter limits on the circulation of propa- 
ganda and issuance of visas. 

Vital Interests. Through some such 
concerted program, the State Department 
still hopes to convince Guatemala’s Presi- 
dent Jacobo Arbenz of the error of his 
fellow-traveling ways. But if the situation 
in Guatemala continues to deteriorate, the 
ultimate possibility of unilateral U.S. ac- 
tion cannot be ruled out. Said U.S. Am- 
bassador John Peurifoy in Guatemala City 
last week: “Public opinion in the U.S. 
might force us to take some measures to 
prevent Guatemala from falling into the 
lap of international Communism. We can- 
not permit a Soviet republic to be estab- 
lished between Texas and the Panama 
Canal.” Peurifoy declined to say what 
possible measures he had recommended to 
Washington. but it is a fact that Guate- 
mala rarely has more on hand than eight 
days’ supply of gasoline. 


HAITI 


Proud Anniversary 

The Republic of Haiti, the second West- 
ern Hemisphere nation (after the U.S.) to 
gain freedom, last week jubilantly marked 
the rsoth anniversary of its Declaration 
of Independence from France. U.S. Negro 
Contralto Marian Anderson was there to 
sing for the celebrations, which included a 
dinner for 700 local and foreign notables 
at the ruined palace of the fabulous Black 
Emperor Henri Christophe. There were 
speeches. dances, pageants. But the eye- 
popping main event was a sham battle 
near Cap Haitien, watched intently by 
President Paul E. Magloire, U.S. Senator 
Mike Mansfield, the U.N.’s Dr. Ralph J. 
Bunche and a crowd of thousands. 

In the battle, Haitian army cadets, 
using up 10,000 blank cartridges and 
2,000 heavy charges of powder, re-enacted 
the final victory over the French. Twice 
the Haitians attacked the French ram- 
parts, rebuilt on the original spot, and 
twice fell back. Then a daring cadet, tak- 
ing the role of the rebel Colonel Capois, 
mounted a horse and led them forward 
again. In the real battle, the horse was 
shot from under Capois; in simulation, 
the mock colonel actually shot his own 
mount. Falling, he charged on afoot, like 
Capois, brandishing his saber. 

From the fort, as it had 150 years ago, 


came a roll of drums to halt the fighting 
momentarily. The “French’” commander 
sent out a new mount and the general’s 
compliments on the horseman’s bravery. 
Then the drums rolled again, the battle 
was resumed, the fort captured. 

Crafty Emperor. The brave show re- 
called a brave history. In the decade be- 
fore the real battle, 400,000 Haitian slaves 
had risen against their 40,000 French 
masters and beaten them in fighting so 
bloody that the population dropped by 
150,000. The first rebel leader, an ex- 
slave himself, was Toussaint Louverture. 


To regain the colony, rich in sugar and 
indigo, Napoleon sent 70 ships and 40,000 
men against Toussaint, and captured him. 
Toussaint died in prison in France. It fell 
to a successor, General Jean-Jacques Des- 





EMPEROR DESSALINES 
Blood, bayonets and o two-year battle, 


salines, the crafty “Tiger,” 
the French. 

At first, Dessalines made an uneasy 
peace, explaining privately: “If I  sur- 
render a hundred times it will be to be- 
tray them a hundred times.’ Later he led 
50,000 black troops in a two-year bat- 
tle to victory. His hatred of whites, al- 
ready strong, grew violent. To make his 
flag, he tore out the white from a French 
tricolor. When he came to declare in- 
dependence on Jan. 1, 1804, the illiterate 
Dessalines turned the task over to a 
patriot who. declaimed that “to write 
the Act of Independence, we need the 
skin of a white man for parchment, his 
skull for an inkwell, his blood for ink, and 
a bayonet for a pen!" Dessalines made 
himself Emperor and slaughtered or ex- 
iled almost every white in Haiti. 

Compassionate Empress. President 
Magloire, 46, Dessalines’ 32nd successor, 
is proud to be as black as his country’s 


to destroy 
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| great liberators, and like them a military 


man. He began his career as a cadet in the 
U.S. Marine-trained army, and by 1950 
was a colonel and a power in the country. 
When President Dumarsais Estimé lost 
the democratic touch and headed toward 
dictatorship, Colonel Magloire set up a 
military junta and ousted him. Then by 
direct popular vote, he was elected Presi- 
dent. His strong regime has brought com- 
parative stability; he has launched a $40 
million Five Year Plan, including a small- 
scale TVA project in the Artibonite Val- 
ley to shore up Haiti's economy. 
Magloire is no Dessalines-style fanatic; 
he smokes long cigars. smiles readily and 
gets along well with folks of any color. 
On the same day that he unveiled a 16-ft. 
statue of the Tiger last week, President 
Magloire significantly saw to it that his 
wife placed a wreath on the grave of Des- 
salines’ Empress, who gained fame and 
honor of her own by sheltering in her 
palace some of the white colonists fleeing 
from the wrath of her husband's troops. 


CANADA 


Oil in Saskatchewan 

Canada’s fastest-growing town this 
week is the Saskatchewan farm hamlet of 
Smiley, 300 miles northwest of Regina. 
Smiley's meager population has more than 
tripled, from 1o5 to 350, in the past four 
months. Roomers are bedded down on 
cots in the corridors of the town’s only 
hotel. New streets have been laid out, 
lined with tar-paper shacks and auto trail- 
ers. A third classroom will be opened this 
week for the winter term in the Smiley 
schoolhouse. 

Smiley’s sudden surge is the result of 
an oil strike last September some 2.300 
ft. below the surface of the surrounding 
wheatfields. In a geologic layer of Viking 
sand, drillers for Imperial Oil Ltd. struck 
a pool of high-quality light oil, the best 
yet found in Saskatchewan. Since then, 
30 producing wells have been drilled, and 
new ones are coming in at the rate of two 
a week. Some 15.400 acres of Smiley 
wheatland have been classified as a proven 
field, capable of accommodating 385 pro- 
ducing wells. 

The Smiley discovery is the biggest 
event in a year of high-pressure oil ex- 
ploration all over Saskatchewan. Until last 
year, the province had run a poor second 
to neighboring Alberta in oil exploration. 
Through most of 1953, however, while 
Alberta drilling dropped 3%, Saskatche- 
wan’s increased almost 100%, with some 
75 Canadian and U.S. companies taking 
part. At year’s end there were 14 estab- 
lished oilfields in the province, with about 
450 operating wells. 

Most other Saskatchewan wells yield 
heavy black crude, rather than the lighter. 
and more valuable oil produced in Alber- 
ta. The Smiley strike. yielding a 32-to- 
36°-gravity light oil, has given Saskatche- 
wan oilmen reason to hope that, in quality 
as well as quantity. their wells may some 
day match Alberta's best. Oil companies 
have already budgeted a record $40 mil- 
lion for development in 1954. 
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IT’S ALL A MATTER OF TASTE 


“| DON’T HAVE TO 
SMOKE LUCKIES,” 


says 
ROBERT MONTGOMERY 


You may know—at least I hope you 
do—that I am producer of a television 
program called “Robert Montgomery 
Presents . . . Your Lucky Strike 
Theatre,” which is sponsored by The 
American Tobacco Company. 

That means I work for Lucky Strike. 
No question about that. But let me 
assure you that there is nothing in my 
contract, not even in the small print, 
that says I have to smoke Luckies or 
sell Luckies. However, | do smoke 
them—have for years—and for a good 
reason. At least it seems good to me. 
I like the way they taste. 

Quite frankly, I think this business 
of smoking cigarettes is all a matter of 
taste. You either enjoy a cigarette or 
you don’t—because of its taste. 

Lately I've heard a lot about why 
people smoke this or that brand of 
cigarette. Most of the reasons given 
sound a little silly to me. | smoke 
Luckies because they taste better. 

That's my story. Not a very exciting 
one—but to me, and | hope to you, it 


makes a lot of sense. 


Lucky Strike’s Story 


There are just two reasons why Luckies 
taste better to Robert Montgomery 
and many millions of other people. 

First, L.S./M.F.T.—Lucky Strike 
means fine tobacco—fine, light, natu- 
rally mild tobacco, Next, Luckies are 
made better. Always round and firm 
to draw freely and smoke evenly. 

So, Be Happy—Go Lucky. Remem- 
ber, Luckies are made by The Amer- 
ican Tobacco Company, America’s 


leading manufacturer of cigarettes. 
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PEOPLE 


Names make news. Last week these 
names made this news: 





Asked by Sweden’s Ambassador to the 
U.S.S.R. to endorse a Swedish polio 
fund drive, philanthropic Soviet Premier 
Georgy M. Malenkov not only obliged 
but also kicked in with a contribution of 
1 krona (19¢). 

. * @& 

President Eisenhower approved the 
retirement of two federal judges who had 
presided over some historic trials. The 
jurists: Missouri’s Albert L. Reeves, 80, 
an appointee of Warren G. Harding who 
sat at the trial of Kansas City Politico 
Tom Pendergast (income tax evasion) 
and who last November passed death sen- 
tences on the Greenlease kidnapers; New 
York’s Vincent L. Leibell, 70, an F.D.R. 
appointee who last year handed a three- 
year perjury sentence to William W. 
Remington, former government econo- 
mist who had denied Communist ties. 

New Jersey’s former Republican Con- 
gressman J. Parnell Thomas, 58, onetime 
head of the House Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee, who served a nine-month 
federal penitentiary stretch in 1949-50 
for padding his Congressional payroll and 
taking kickbacks, was homesick for the 
Capitol. He said that he is “thinking about 
the possibility” of running for Congress 
again. In strongly Republican Bergen 
County, where many onetime Thomas 
constituents are still convinced that 
J. Parnell was framed by vengeful leftists, 
the possibility did not seem outlandish. 


After tallying the votes of some 1,000 
fashion experts, the New York Dress In- 
stitute gravely announced the names of 
the world’s 


best-dressed women. No. I 
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THE CHIANGs & THE RADFORDS WITH SECRETARY ROBERTSON (LEFT) 
The visitors helped the family album. 


spot was taken over by Mrs. William S. 
Paley, wife of Columbia Broadcasting 
System’s board chairman and one of the 
three glamorous daughters of the late 
great Surgeon Harvey Cushing. The 
Duchess of Windsor, who has been at or 
near the head of every list for the last 15 
years, slipped clear down to a tie for 
tenth place with Musicomedienne Mary 
Martin. Among the other ten best- 
dressers: Mme. Henri Bonnet, wife of 
France’s Ambassador to the U.S.; Prin- 
cess Margaret, Oveta Culp Hobby. 

In Hollywood, where for kicks he is 
having a one-movie fling as an actor, 
Author Mickey (Kiss Me, Deadly) Spil- 
lane snarled that Hollywood is “too warm 
in the winter,” most of its movies “terri- 
ble” and most of its writers “hacks, pure 
hacks.” As for the film version of his own 
1, the Jury: “I... walked out after the 
first 15 minutes. It was putrid.” 

In Cairo’s daily Al Misr, Columnist 
Mamoud Abdel Moneim deplored the 
silly way Egyptian women have been act- 
ing ever since Cinemactor Robert Taylor 
hit town. Moaned Mamoud: “They have 
found excuses to knock at his door... 
reserve restaurant tables next to his... 
They have been observed making provoc- 
ative gestures with cigarettes drooping 
from their lips. . . Will [Robert Taylor] 
think there are only flighty women in 
Egypt? Are there no men to keep them 
in check?” 
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On their way from Seoul to Manila for 
the inauguration of the Philippines’ Presi- 
dent-elect Ramon Magsaysay (see For- 
EIGN News), Joint Chiefs of Staff Chair- 
man Arthur W. Radford and his wife 
Marian. along with Assistant Secretary of 
State (for Far Eastern Affairs) Walter 
S. Robertson, stopped off for two days in 
Formosa. There, in the Taipei home of 
Nationalist China’s President Chiang 


Kai-shek, the visitors struck a family- 
album sort of pose for photographers with 
the Generalissimo and Mme. Chiang. 

© ¢ e 

The U.S. Air Force’s senior officer, 
four-star General John K. (“Uncle Joe”) 
Cannon,* 61, chief of the Tactical Air 
Command, will retire in March, the Air 
Force announced, after 36 years of serv- 
ice, 33 of them as a flyer. As commanding 
general of U.S. Air Forces in Europe at 
the close of World War II, General Can- 
non had already won renown as a peer- 
less air tactician. He devised “Operation 
Strangle,” which paralyzed Nazi rail 
transport in Italy, sometimes flew a fight- 
er over his own bomber formations. As 
one of the Air Force’s pioneer instructors, 
Cannon has a roster of former pupils read- 
ing like a star chart. Among them: Gen- 
eral Nathan F. Twining, Air Force Chief 
of Staff; General Hoyt Vandenberg, re- 
tired Chief of Staff; General Curtis E. 
LeMay, commanding general of the Stra- 
tegic Air Command. 

In Miami, where both were vacation- 
ing, Vice President Richard Nixon and 
Senator Joseph R. McCarthy had a cor- 
dial chat over medium-rare steaks in 4 
local bar, also adjourned to Nixon’s pri- 
vate villa for a New Year’s toast. 

Arriving in Hawaii from Japan with her 
husband, Trumpeter Louis (‘Satchmo’) 
Armstrong, former Show Girl Lucille 
Wilson Armstrong ran into trouble with 
Honolulu customs men who dug into her 
overnight bag, found a spectacles case 
containing crazy cigarettes. Charged with 
trying to smuggle marijuana, Lucille con- 
tended that the whole case was crazy be- 
cause she doesn’t even wear glasses. 


* Who, though no kin, got his nickname early in 
his career from Joseph Gurney (“Uncle Joe’’) 
Cannon, strong-willed Speaker of the U.S 
of Representatives from 1903 to Ig1t. 
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A HILTON GUEST ENJOYS THE BEST 


In New York 
Tre Warvorr-Asrorta 
Tue Praza ano THe Roosevet 


In Washington, D. ¢ 
THe Mayrrower 


In St. Louis, Mo 
Tre Jerrerson 


In Columbus, Obio 
Tre Desnrer Hittron 


In Fort Worth and El Paso, Texas 
Tue Hittos Horet 


In San Bernardino, California 
ArrownHeap Sprincs 








In Chicago 
Tite Conran Hivton 
ano THe Parmer House 


In Los Angeles 


Tite Town House 


In Dayton, Obio 


Tre Dayton Bittmore 


In Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Tue Hitton Horet 


In San Juan, Puerto Rico 
Tre Carise Hitton 


In Madrid, Spain 
Tue Castettana Hitton 
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Successful businessmen 
value the prestige associated 
with staying at a Hilton Hotel. 
Whether holding conferences 
in the gracious surroundings of 
their hotel room or contacting 
clients at their offices, they find a Hilton 
address enhances their business standing. 
The convenient locations, modern accommodations 
and distinctive character make Hilton Hotels the 


ideal headquarters for men and women. 
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” Conrad N. Hilton, President ~ 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES * THE CONRAD HILTON « CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 





PHYSICAL PROTECTION INCREASED 60 PER-CENT by ; iplete re- EXTRA ELECTRICAL STRENGTH j 

design of cast-iron frame and end shields. This motor is suitable for ester film insulation. A silicor ating, Dri-film,* virtually 

many jobs where ordinary dripproof motors should not be applied. eliminates stator insulation failure caused by moisture. 
“REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
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TRI 33 CLAD THE LEADER IN MODERN MOTOR DESIGN 
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THE ALL-NEW 





LIGHTER, SMALLER Tri/Clad ‘55’ motors have been made 
possible through better use of space within the frame. Active 
materials (magnetic steel, copper) have not been sacrificed. 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC ANNOUNCES... 


5) CL4D MOTOR 


Complete Line of Dripproof, Enclosed Motors 
and Gear-Motors Available in Most Ratings in 1954 


Here’s the all-new Tri/Clad ‘55’ motor — 
NEMA 182 and 184 frame sizes. 

You can get complete information on this dramatic motor 
achievement by writing for bulletin GEA-6013 on Tri/Clad 
‘55’ Dripproof motors, GEA-6012 on Tri/Clad *55° Enclosed 
motors, or GEA-6027 on Tri/Clad ‘55’ Gear-motors, or by 


now available in 


contacting your nearby G-E Apparatus Sales Office or G-E 
Motor Agent. General Electric Company, Section 648-1, 
Schenectady 5, N. Y. 
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NEW TRI/CLAD ‘55° 








ORDINARY MOTOR 


SONANT OPERATION of the new Tri/Clad ‘55’ motor has been 
laboratory tested and proven. Motor operates at reduced noise 
level, and operating sound is pitched to a more pleasant frequency. 


HIGHER FULL-LOAD SPEEDS js only one of many improved character- 
istics of this new G.E. motor. Above shows comparison of an 
- ordinary motor with the Tri/Clad ‘55’ — both rated at 3600 rpm. 


YOU GET EVEN MORE INSTALLATION AND MAINTENANCE SAVINGS 
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NEW BEARING SYSTEM allows this motor to run longer than other 


EASIER TO SERVICE, the new Tri/Clad ‘55° has larger conduit 
box diagonally split for simplified wiring. Perma-numbered leads 
mean that even clipped and stripped wires are instantly identified. 


motors without regreasing. One reason greatly improved synthe- 
sized grease with 8 times the mechanical stability of ordinary grease, 
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Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Union Carbide & Carbon Corporation 
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Awards that foretell your gain 


Chemicals from coal hydrogenation... 


..-acclaimed the 1953 Chemical Engineering Achievement! 








IN 1933 Carbide received the first Chemical Engineer- 
ing Achievement Award. This recognized the beginning 
of commercial production of much-needed chemicals 
from petroleum and natural gas—which proved to be 


the beginning of the American petrochemical industry. 


HISTORY REPEATS 


Carbide has received the 1953 Chemical Engineering 


Now, just twenty years later, 


Achievement Award for ‘the first successful produe- 
tion of chemicals from coal by a high pressure hydro- 
genation process.” 

In minutes, coal becomes gases and liquids rich in 
needed chemicals—*tone of the major contributions 
in this century to the well-being of us all.” 

Some of these chemicals are used in making plasties, 
synthetic rubber, pharmaceuticals, vitamins, and many 
other things. Others are completely new and hold great 


promise. 


———————. CC's Trade-marked Products include 
HAYNES STELLITE Alloys 


SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 
EVEREADY Flashlights and Batteries 
BAKELITE, VINYLITE, and KRENE Plastics 


PYROFAX Gas 


ELECTROMET Alloys and Metals 
DYNEL Textile Fibers 
PRest-O-LrreE Acetylene 


FOURTH RECOGNITION — Carbide is the first two- 
time individual recipient of this award. It also is the 
fourth time the people of Carbide have been recog- 
nized, for they shared in two previous group awards—in 
1943 for synthetic rubber, and in 1946 for atomic energy. 


TRUE SIGNIFICANCE— As in all Chemical Engineer- 
ing Achievement Awards, coal hydrogenation was recog- 
nized not as the accomplishment of any one individual 
but as the result of the cooperative efforts of many. 
The people of Union Carbide appreciate the recog- 
nition of their achievement by the distinguished Com- 
mittee of Award, composed of senior chemical engi- 


neering educators. 


Uniton CARBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 
30 EAST 42ND STREET uCC} 


NEW YORK 17, N, Y, 





LINDE Oxyven 
NATIONAL Carbos 
ACHESON Electrodes 


PRESTONE Anti-Freeze 





Union Carbide 


RADIO & TELEVISION 





New Perennial 

Television has been digging away at 
the antic works of Humorist James Thur- 
ber ever since the 1949 production of 
The Catbird Seat. Last week TV served 
up two hour-long helpings of Thurber. 
The Robert Montgomery Presents adap- 
tation of The Greatest Man in the World 
was almost a complete failure, but on the 
Motorola TV Hour (alt. Tues. 9:30 p.m. 
ABC), Director Donald Richardson struck 
pure gold in his version of Thurber’s 
fairy story, The Thirteen Clocks, set to 
music by Mark Bucci. 

Seldom have characters leaped as bril- 
liantly from the printed page to TV life. 
Basil Rathbone hammed magnificently as 





Cornell Capa—Lire 
Harpwicke & RATHBONE 
The worse the better. 


the fiendish Duke (“We all have flaws, 
and mine is being wicked”). Roberta 
Peters as the imprisoned Princess was so 
appealing visually and vocally that it was 
hard to believe she had raced to the TV 
studio straight from the stage of the 
Metropolitan Opera, where she had sung 
the young shepherd role that evening in 
Tannhduser. Baritone John Raitt confi- 
dently managed the always difficult job 
of making a masculine hero of Prince 
Charming, and top honors in the superb 
cast went to Sir Cedric Hardwicke as the 
wonder-working Golux who came by his 
magical power because he was the “son of 
a witch.” There was also dimly at hand a 
satisfying monster called the Todal who 
is made of lip, looks like a blob of glup, 
sounds like rabbits screaming, and smells 
of old, unopened rooms. The Todal’s job 
was to punish evildoers for having done 
less evil than they should, and he ended 
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the play by making a mouthful of the in- 
eptly villainous Duke. 

Donald Richardson's this 
fragile nonsense was both light and steady. 
The air of intelligent humor that 
pervaded the piece most likely resulted 
from Richardson's long association with 
Paul Tripp in the production of Mr. J. 
Vagination. the entertaining children’s 


direction of 


good 





show that ran for a too short three years 
on CBS-TV. The teen Clocks is al- 
most certain to be repeated in years to 
come and should take its place with 
Amahl and the Night Visitors as a peren- 
nial holiday TV favorite. This week 
Thurber fans may get another treat on 
Omnibus (Sun. 5 p.m.. CBS-TV), which 
is presenting Elliott Nugent in The Re- 


markable Case of Mr. Bruihl. 


The Poison as Before 

On the eve of regular TV telecasts in 
Italy, Pope Pius XII last week released 
a statement to all Italian bishops point- 
ing out that television must 
as a mixed blessing. On the hand, 
TV as a “new conquest of science” can 
exert a “beneficial influence in relation to 
the culture and popular education of the 
people.” On the other hand, “TV _pro- 
grams are, in most part, made up of 
films and theatrical spectacles, and the 
number that fully satisfy Christian moral- 
ity is still too small.” The Pope warned 
that “it can only be frightening to think 
that, through the medium of television 
it is possible to introduce into the home 
the same poison of materialism and 
hedonism that only too often appears on 
the screen. . .” 


be regarded 
one 
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Robert Q. Lewis Show (Sat. 11 a.m., 
CBS). With Earl Wrightson, Lois Hunt. 

Metropolitan Opera (Sat. 2 p.m., 
ABC). Tanniduser, with Vinay, Harshaw, 
London. 

Let's Pretend (Sat. 2:05 p.m., CBS). 
Radio adaptation of Robin Hood. 

New York Philharmonic (Sun. 2:30 
p.m., CBS). With Violinist Isaac Stern. 

Philco Radio Playhouse (Wed. 9 p.m., 
ABC). Hear My Heart Speak, with Joseph 
Cotten, Kim Stanley. 


TELEVISION 


Resources for Freedom (Sun. 3 p.m., 
CBS). Documentary based on the report 
of the President's Materials Policy Com- 
mittee, narrated by Ed Murrow. 

The Mask (Sun. 8 p.m., ABC). New 
adventure series with Gary Merrill, Wil- 
liam Prince. 

Toast of the Town (Sun. 8 p.m., CBS). 
A scene from The Teahouse of the August 
Moon, with David Wayne, John Forsythe. 

Motorola TV Hour (Tues. 9:30 p.m., 
ABC). Arnold Moss in The Last Days 
of Hitler. 





Samsonite 


FOLDING CHAIRS ARE 





strongest./.: 
last longest! 


America’s leading folding chairs—by 
millions—because they stay new look- 
ing longer, cost less in the long run! 





SAMSONITE ALL-STEEL CHAIR folds, stores, stacks 
in seconds! Double-braced, electrically welded, 
years of wear assured! America’s best-selling 
all-steel folding chair. Model #2600. 


ALL THESE EXTRAS AT NO EXTRA COST! 
* Tubular steel construction © Easy, one-finger 
folding * Safety-Guard Hinges * Compact stor- 
ing © “Automobile” finish © Bonderized to 
resist rust ® Posture-Curved Comfort ® Won't 
tilt or wobble © Low in cost 





SAMSONITE FOLDING BANQUET TABLE is stronger, 
yet surprisingly light! Sets up quickly, stores 
compactly. Safe! Legs lock open, can’t fold acci- 
dentally. 6 ft. (+4600) and 8 ft. (+4800) lengths, 
30” wide. Masonite or Lifetime-Plastic tops. 


SHWAYDER BROS. INC 


Samsonite 


FOLDING CHAIR 


OaTRONT + 


LOOK FOR THIS SEAL 


on the back of your folding 
chairs. It identifies a gen- 
uine Samsonite chair. 


Sree eco 


Special Quantity Prices from your Samsonite Dis- 
tributor; or write directly to the factory. 


FREE! Write today for new booklet: “How to 
Save Money on Public Seating.” 
Shwoyder Bros., Inc., Public Seating Division, Dept. T-14, 


Detroit 29, Mich. * Also makers of famous Samsonite 
Luggoge and Card Tables and Chairs for the home, 
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SCIENCE 





The Man in Tempo 3 
(See Cover) 

On a bleak Idaho desert. a wayfaring 
man, if wayfarers were permitted, might 
stumble on what looks like a scene of mis- 
placed industrialism. A great cloud of 
steam rises from a pond of hot water, and 
near by stands a forbidding building of 
blank-walled concrete. It looks like a pow- 
erhouse, but no smoke comes from the six 
short stacks sticking out of its roof (they 
are emergency ventilators). The building, 





desert has been “cruising” intermittently 
toward the North Pole.* Having no bow 
or stern, or water to float in, it has not 
moved an inch, but the long, rigorous 
tests of its nuclear power system have 
been brilliantly successful. Naval design- 
ers, tacticians and strategists are aware 
(some with regret) that a revolution in 
sea power is sweeping out of Idaho. 
Human Tornado. The Navymen and 
civilian scientists in the blank-walled 
building know this too, but they dare not 
sit back to mull over the implications of 
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U.S. Navy—Department of Defense 


NUCLEAR SUBMARINE “NAUTILUS” ON THE Ways At Groton, Conn. 
The Navy will never be the same again. 


nevertheless, is a powerhouse—the first 
nuclear powerhouse of the Atomic Age. 

Inside is a strange, ungainly object: the 
central half of a submarine. Its afterpart 
stands clear and showing its skin, like a 
dissected whale, but its forward part is 
enclosed in a big tank of water. The build- 
ing is filled with a rushing sound. Men 
come and go, consulting complicated in- 
struments. A crew of engine-room men 
work inside the submarine, checking and 
nursing its machinery just as if it were 
cruising under the sea. 

This is no ordinary submarine. Its fuel 
is uranium; its engine needs no air. Theo- 
retically, it could cruise around the earth 
without coming once to the surface. It 
could make an attack across the Pacific 
without poking more than a_ periscope 
into the atmosphere. It could sail the 
dark and secret sea under the Arctic ice. 

Since last March this ship of the Idaho 
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their handiwork. Too often for their peace 
of mind, and generally on a weekend. the 
chill word spreads among them that “the 
admiral is here.” All hands tense and 
quicken as a slight, spare human tornado 
whirls through the shop. Few jobs are 
done fast enough or well enough to suit 
Admiral Hyman George Rickover, top- 
flight Navy engineer and leader of this 
strange new development program. His 
passage leaves a boiling wake of lacerated 
egos, but it also leaves a feeling, even 
among the lacerated, that something spe- 
cial has happened. 

Annapolisman Rickover, a man who 
knows what he wants and wants it done to 
perfection, has long warred with the Navy 

~and he still loves his service. He has 
wooed, bullied and won the Atomic 

Exact heading: northwest by % north, ite, 
315° true, 








Energy Commission in its secret strong- 
holds. He has made great industrial cor- 
porations jump and like it when he cracks 
the whip. Some high Navy officers still 
deplore intense, single-minded Admiral 
Rickover, but when the first atomic sub- 
marine, the Nautilus, slides down the 
ways at Groton, Conn. on Jan. 21, the 
U.S. Navy will never be the same again. 

Hyman George Rickover was born in 
1900 in the small, predominantly Jewish 
village of Makowa. Russian Poland, where 
his father, Abraham Rickover, was a tailor. 
By 1904 father Abraham had saved roo 
rubles (then $50) and managed to reach 
New York. In another two years of hard 
work, he saved enough to send for his 
family. Ruchal (Rose) Rickover and her 
two children, Fanny, 8, and Hyman. 6, 
made their way across Germany, sleeping 
in bleak dormitories provided by German 
Jews. When they saw their first ships at 
Antwerp, the future admiral, Hyman, 
burst into tears. “The boats were so big,” 
his sister recalls, “they frightened him.” 

Up from the East Side. The U.S. was 
good to the family of thankful refugees. 
A third child, Gitel (Augusta), was born 
in 1908. Two years later the Rickovers 
left Manhattan's seething East Side and 
moved to Chicago. Prosperous enough to 
avoid the slums, they settled in respecta- 
ble Lawndale. They never went hungry 
again. Father Abraham always had work 
as a tailor. In 1919 he started a small 
garment factory, which he sold in 1946. 
Now he owns an apartment house on Chi- 
cago’s North Side. Though 79 and com- 
fortably fixed, he still plugs away as a 
tailor “to provide for his old age.” 

Hyman went to high school, but he 
always worked too, first as a delivery boy, 
later as a Western Union messenger. 
Though small, frail and sickly looking, he 
bicycled solemnly around the streets from 
3 p.m. to 11, dutifully turning over his 
earnings to the family. Hyman was an 
earnest, bookish student, but his eight- 
hour job with Western Union did not 
help him get the best marks. 

Young Hyman knew that his father 
would not pay for college. Thus tuition- 
free Annapolis seemed the best bet, and 
his friend Leonard Rosenblatt, son of a 
local politician, wangled appointments for 
both of them from Chicago's Congress- 
man Adolph Sabath. 

In Rickover’s time (class of *22), life 
for a Jewish midshipman at Annapolis 
was marked by some unpleasantness. But 
Rickover’s temperament also caused some 
of his troubles. Rebellious, secluded, intel- 
lectual, determined to make high marks, 
he did not fit the conformism of the Acad- 
emy. He took little part in athletics; he 
preferred study to bull sessions; he did 
not “drag” (date). 

Peacetime Navy. When Rickover grad- 
uated (in the top quarter of his class), he 
might have resigned from the Navy. 
World War I was over, and in the peace- 
time Navy, with no enemy in sight, the 
ships seemed good enough for their pur- 
pose, and the “book” contained instruc- 
tions to deal with every situation. Rick- 
over was not spectacularly successful in 
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that Navy. He disdained cocktail parties 
and other social occasions, passed up shore 
leave for his books, made no effort to 
attract the attention of rising senior offi- 
cers who might help his career. 

But he did work—ferociously—when 
many good officers were relaxing in the 
interwar illusion of peace. He specialized 
on electrical equipment, after five years of 
sea duty went back to the Naval Academy 
for postgraduate work in electrical engi- 
neering. When on the battleship Nevada 
as a lieutenant j.g., he and his men in- 
stalled a 500-unit battle telephone sys- 
tem. When on the submarine S-48, he 
redesigned its defective motors. He fought 
against waste and slipshod ways. These 
activities earned him commendation, but 
they won few friends and no preferment. 

Rickover’s real progress was made by 
strenuous study, partly at Columbia Uni- 
versity, where at Navy expense he earned 
a master’s degree in electrical engineering. 
At Columbia he also met Ruth D. Mas- 
ters, a student of international law, whom 
he married in 1931. Still. his advance in 
the Navy was slow, and when he got his 
first and only seagoing command, it was 
the minesweeper Finch, a decrepit rust 
bucket operating in China waters. Called 
back to Washington from Cavite Navy 
Yard in the Philippines (where his hard- 
driving efficiency had made whole ship- 
loads of enemies), he was assigned to the 
Electrical Section of the Bureau of Ships. 
By the time he got command of the sec- 
tion in 1940. the war was just ahead, and 
hard-working. nonsocial officers were in 
sudden demand. 

Rickover worked day & night revamp- 
ing outmoded equipment to win the bat- 
tles to come. His section grew prodigious- 
ly as the Navy's ships grew fuller of 
electrical and electronic gear. Sharp- 
tongued Hyman Rickover spurred his 
men to exhaustion, ripped through red 
tape. drove contractors into rages. He 


went on making enemies, but by the end 





From Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea 
JuLes VERNE’s “NAUTILUS” 
Twenty thousand was just a start. 
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of the war he had won the rank of cap- 
tain. He had also won a reputation as a 
man “who gets things done.” 

With war's end, Rickover’s prospects 
seemed to have dimmed, and his personal 
life was none too happy. The Rickover 
family in Chicago had never been out- 
wardly affectionate. Violent conflicts and 
bitter resentments were an integral part 
of its life, but it was close-knit and loyal. 
Captain Rickover had drifted out of this 
clannish environment. He did not follow 
Jewish customs; he did not go to a syna- 
gogue; he had married a gentile. At last 
he wrote a letter to his parents, telling 
them that he no longer considered him- 
self exclusively Jewish in religion. A later 
generation might not have taken this too 
hard; he is still earnestly religious in a 
nonsectarian sense. But Rickover's par- 
ents did not forgive him for many years. 

Oak Ridge. In 1946, Captain Rick- 
over, still a sharp, square peg confronted 
by polished. rounded holes, learned that 
the Bureau of Ships had decided to send 
a captain and four junior officers to Oak 
Ridge to study nuclear energy. He got the 
job. (No other qualified captain applied. ) 
Nuclear physics in those days was some- 
thing to scare even brilliant officers. 

Since his decision to go to Oak Ridge, 
Rickover’s life has been a battle to get 
the Navy and the atom together. It was a 
battle of a type that has been fought be- 
fore—between the necessary conservatism 
of a military organization and the equally 
urgent necessity to keep it up to date. 

During World War II, many new de- 
vices (e.g., radar) were adopted and de- 
veloped to great refinement by the Navy. 
After the war, the Navy tended to settle 
in the just-established pattern. Rulers of 
the roost in the doctrine of the Navy were 
the carrier-borne airmen, who had fought 
spectacularly in the war in the Pacific. 
Far down in the list of the Navy’s sea- 
going establishment were the submarines. 
They had played a vital part in the Pacific 
war, but they seemed to have little pur- 
pose against a potential enemy without 
much ocean commerce. 
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The pattern did not include the most 
revolutionary novelty; nuclear propul- 
sion. It was still untried; indeed, it 
seemed far in the future. and the peace- 
time promotion system did not favor the 
quick rise of brilliant men with vision 
enough to prepare for the battles of the 
distant future. 

Villainous Battery. Rickover had a 
vision. At Oak Ridge, he and his little 
command of four eager young officers 
painfully fought their way through math- 
ematical entanglements to the strongholds 
where dwelt the atom. They came to the 
conclusion that the Navy. to remain a 
vital fighting force. must have nuclear 
propulsion, and that the logical place to 
apply it first was in submarines. 

Rickover had graduated from the Sub- 
marine School at New London, Conn., 
and spent three of his seagoing years as a 
peacetime submarine officer. Well he knew 
the “pigboats” and well he knew that 
hated villain, the storage battery, that 
each submarine carries in its belly. When 
a submarine dives (as it must in action), 
all it has for propulsion is electric motors 
turned by the limited energy stored in 
the battery. 

During peacetime maneuvers, a sub- 
marine swimming deep in the sea is at 
peace with the world. Though a storm 
may be roaring overhead, the ship does 
not roll or pitch. But during a wartime at- 
tack, the battery is a weak resource. Even 
when “fat” (fully charged), it is good for 
less than an hour at full speed. 

The attack is made; the torpedoes hiss 
toward their victims. Then comes the 
bad moment. Down the white torpedo 
wakes race the enemy destroyers, the 
sharp pings of their sonars searching for 
the submarine. It dives for the depths, 
and then come the crashing depth charges. 

If the submarine survives, there is a 
desperate, quiet cat & mouse game of 
search and evasion. If the submarine tries 
to escape at full speed, it will soon ex- 
haust its battery. If it tries to save its 
battery by drifting slowly through the 
depths, the destroyers above may find it 
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by sonar. Usually it compromises, moving 
at moderate speed as it twists and turns. 

As the deadly game goes on, the chant 
of the battery man makes the crew’s 
blood run cold. Every time he speaks, he 
reports a lower reading. Lights and fans 
are turned off to save trickles of current. 
The air grows hot and foul. When the 
battery’s last charge is gone, the subma- 
rine must rise to the surface, perhaps 
to destruction. 

A nuclear sub will be entirely different. 
It could swim submerged at full speed as 
long as desired. No destroyer could catch 
it. Rising quickly from the depths, it 
might even destroy destroyers. 

Ladies' Room. The more Rickover 
studied the atomic submarine. the better 
it looked to him, but he soon found that 
few Navy bigwigs were even slightly in- 
terested. He had a few influential friends, 
but he had to fight constantly to keep a 
narrow foothold in the Navy’s develop- 
ment affairs. As the postwar Navy settled 
down, his stock went down, too. Called 
back from Oak Ridge, he was reduced to 
vague “advisory duties” in an office that 
was once a ladies’ room. 

Having failed to interest the Navy, he 
tried the Atomic Energy Commission, but 
in 1947 the AEC was preoccupied with 
the urgent job of building up the nation’s 
stockpile of atom bombs. It regarded nu- 
clear power as a project for the future. 

At last Rickover risked a step that was 
brash by Navy standards. After long 
preparatory politicking, he asked Admiral 
Chester Nimitz. an old submariner who 
was then Chief of Naval Operations, to 
back the atomic submarine. Nimitz saw 
the point at once and signed a letter (pre- 
pared by Rickover) to the Secretary of 
the Navy, recommending work on an 
atomic sub. Secretary John L. Sullivan ap- 
proved the project, and Rickover became 
chief of the Navy’s newly created Nuclear 
Power Division in the Bureau of Ships. 

Then he renewed his attack on the 
AEC, which, as lord of the atomic em- 
pire, would have to take part in the 
project. At first, the AEC showed no 
official interest, but Rickover’s new Navy 
backing took gradual effect. One of the 
AEC’s worries was a lack of both public 
and congressional enthusiasm for any- 
thing nuclear except bombs. This ruled 
out civilian power reactors as too peace- 
able, but the nuclear submarine was a 
weapon and had a weapon’s immediacy. 

At last. in 1949, the AEC made a deal 
with the Navy, creating a Reactor De- 
velopment Division headed by Dr. Law- 
rence R. Hafstad. At Rickover’s sugges- 
tion, Hafstad agreed that the new division 
should include a “Naval Reactors Branch.” 
The man in charge: Captain Rickover. 

Tempo 3. This bureaucratic tour de 
force made Rickover boss of both the 
Navy and the AEC ends of his project. 
He could, and did, write letters to him- 
self, answer them right off, and so get 
Navy-AEC “agreement” for the record. 
He assembled the bright young officers of 
his Oak Ridge days, told them not to 
wear uniforms, mixed them with civilian 
scientists. He moved them into an AEC 
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building called Tempo 3, on Constitution 
Avenue, stripped the carpets from the 
floors to work at wartime pressure amid 
wartime austerity. 

Rickover’s high-level wangling opera- 
tion is regarded by Washington connois- 
seurs as a classic, but it was not wholly 
admired by his Navy superiors. Captains 
are big men on ships, but in Washington 
“Navy country,” where gold braid glitters 
like Christmas trees, they do not amount 
to as much. And here was a captain with 
power that few admirals dreamed of. 

Rickover has little tolerance for medi- 
ocrity, none for stupidity. “If a man is 
dumb,” says a Chicago friend, “Rickover 
thinks he ought to be dead.” Rickover did 
not conceal his opinions. and many of the 
officers he regarded as dumb had grown 
into admirals, cruising the Pentagon. They 
had not forgotten or forgiven. One of 
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He saw the point. 


his opponents remarked recently: “We 
thought we had him fixed, but now he’s 
out of control.” 

Wildcat. Rickover’s working schedule 
is hard and relentless. He arrives at 
Tempo 3 in mufti at 8 a.m. and sets to 
work at top speed. The telephone rings 
often, but conversations are brief. “Yes,” 
he'll snap. “Send that guy over, but I 
won't sign on the dotted line.” He starts 
to hang up. then, “No, no. You hear me? 
No!” and the conversation is suddenly 
ended, Subordinates come and go in 
streams. Carbons of every letter are read 
critically by Rickover and generally 
scrawled with comments. 

About 4 p.m., Rickover usually hurries 
out of Tempo 3. He is not going home, 
but to the airport. He flies to Schenec- 
tady, Pittsburgh or New York and holds 
night conferences with government con- 
tractors. Then he takes a sleeper for 
Washington and shows up at Tempo 3 at 
8 the next morning. On weekends he some- 
times gets as far as California. Somehow, 








in his tightly packed schedule, he also 
manages to turn up occasionally for an 
evening at home with his wife (who holds 
a doctorate in international law and has 
written two books on the subject) and his 
son Robert (who at 13 designs electrical 
circuits of television sets). 

Nautilus. By Rickover’s hard-driving 
methods and the work of his equally 
hard-working staff, the nuclear submarine 
(named Nautilus* almost by necessity) 
made spectacular progress. The hull and 
the radical propulsion system were de- 
signed simultaneously. Most iffy item, of 
course, was the nuclear reactor itself. 

Engineer Rickover freely concedes that 
the reactor of the Nautilus will not be the 
best conceivable. “Sure,” he says. “the 
scientists can think up thousands of re- 
actors. But the Navy wanted a nuclear 
submarine. and it wanted one fast. We 
picked a simple type of reactor that we 
knew a lot about already. If we'd waited 
for the scientists, we'd still be fooling 
around.” 

The simple reactor of the Nautilus is 
not simple by normal standards. Its offi- 
cial name is STR (Submarine Thermal 
Reactor), because the neutrons that are 
its “fire” are slowed down to the “ther- 
mal” speed of molecules in everyday mat- 
ter. Basically. it is a “core” containing 
enriched uranium,t cooled by ordinary 
water that is kept by high pressure from 
turning into steam. The water comes out 
of the reactor hot and radioactive. Tight- 
ly shielded against radiation, it goes 
through a “heat exchanger” (a kind of 
boiler), where it turns a second batch of 
water into high-pressure steam. The steam 
which is not radioactive, runs a turbine 
that turns the propellers. 

Zirconium. The STR, designed by Ar- 
gonne National Laboratory and Westing- 
house Electric Corp.. was a staggering ex- 
ercise in pioneer engineering. One enor- 
mous problem was the material for tubes 
and other structural parts in the reacting 
core. It must resist corrosion, and it must 
not absorb too many neutrons. The an- 
swer was the rare metal zirconium, then a 
laboratory curiosity. Its metallurgy was 
shockingly difficult, but Rickover pushed 
it so hard that he called himself “Mr. 
Zirconium.” 

Pumps to circulate the high-pressure 
radioactive water had to have perfection 
never demanded before. The shield to en- 
close the radioactive parts was a for- 
midable problem. So was the control sys- 
tem whose function is to keep the reactor 
from destroying itself and the submarine. 

In 1951 the prototype STR began to 
take shape in the Cesert near Arco, Idaho. 





% The first Nautilus, built by Robert Fulton in 
1800, was named after the paper nautilus, a mol- 
lusk that was mistakenly thought to cruise the 
surface of the sea with fleshy sails, and to sub- 
merge at will. Most famed Nautilus (named after 
Fulton’s) was the prodigious sea raider com- 
manded by Captain Nemo in Jules Verne’s 
Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea. 






7 Natural uranium from which some of the non- 
fissionable U-238 has been removed, leaving a 
larger proportion of fissionable U-235. 
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The designing and testing (with so-ft. 
models) of the submarine itself were well 
along in the Bureau of Ships. 

By this time the word had spread that 
something extraordinary was centered in 
Tempo 3. As confidence in Rickover grew 
in the Navy, a second nuclear submarine, 
the Sea Wolf, was scheduled, and General 
Electric was commissioned to build a dif- 
ferent reactor for it. Named SIR (Sub- 
marine Intermediate Reactor), it will use 
neutrons of “intermediate” speed and 
molten sodium as a working fluid. It is 
now taking shape near Schenectady. 

Time Bomb. But even though official 
Washington was growing enthusiastic, a 
time bomb was ticking under Tempo 3. 
Over the years the Navy has developed a 
kind of supreme court called selection 
hoards to pass on promotions. The boards 
keep no records and need give no reasons 
for their decisions. Theoretically, they can 
be overruled, but they hardly ever are. If 
they “pass over” a captain, i.e., select his 
junior to be an admiral, there is normally 
no appeal. 

In July 1951 Rickover was passed over 
by a selection board consisting, in this 
case, of nine admirals. This was bad for 
but not fatal to his career. He went on 
with his work. In June 1952 the keel of 
the Nautilus was laid in the yard of the 
Electric Boat Co., Groton, Conn. President 
Truman presided over the ceremonies, 
along with the Secretaries and Chiefs of 
Staff of the Army, Navy and Air Force, 
and the chairman of the AEC. Captain 
Rickover, in civilian clothes even for this 
occasion, kept in the background, but his 
work and vision had not gone unappreci- 
ated. Secretary of the Navy Dan Kimball 
awarded him the Legion of Merit for what 
he called “the most important piece of 
development work in the history of the 
Navy.” 

No Confidence. The very next day an- 
other selection board met to consider 
more captains for promotion to flag rank. 
It had received pleas for Rickover’s pro- 
motion to rear admiral from the Secretary 
of the Navy, from the chairman of the 
AEC and from Rickover’s own superiors 
in the Bureau of Ships. But the board 
passed him over for the second time. 

A Navy officer who has been passed 
over twice for a promotion is normally 
scheduled to retire. He can be kept on as 
a special case or put to work as a retired 
officer, but his prestige is gone. He has 
suffered a vote of no confidence. Happily, 
the U.S. Navy does not exist in a vacuum, 
At news of the rejection of Rickover, 
both press and Congress protested the 
decision of the board. At last, Navy Sec- 
retary Robert Anderson and the White 
House took a hand. 

To preserve decorum, the board was not 
ordered to change its decision, but the 
next selection board, in spite of the “twice 
passed-over” rule, selected Captain Rick- 
over to be a rear admiral.* 








of Rickover’s campaign to devel- 
op the nuclear submarine is told in detail in 
the book, The Atomic Submarine and Admiral 
Rickover (Holt; $3.50) by Time Correspondent 
Blair Jr., to be published next week, 


* The story 


Clay 
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In spite of all the uproar, he had not 
spent much of his thinking time on the 
selection board. Too much was happening. 
The Nautilus was growing fast. So was 
the Sea Wolf. In the blank-walled build- 
ing on the Idaho desert, a crucial moment 
was approaching. The prototype reactor 
was almost complete; preliminary tests 
had been encouraging. On March 31 the 
AEC announced that the reactor had 
“gone critical.” In AEC language, this 
means that it was producing power. 

Since then there have been few an- 
nouncements of progress on STR, but its 
undercover success has been phenomenal. 
It produces more power than it was de- 
signed for. It has given little trouble and 
has proved compatible with the mock-up 
submarine that was built around it. So 
much has been learned by its frequent 
operation that the second model, which 





ADMIRAL RICKOVER 
The stars were late. 


will actually go into the Nautilus, is an 
even better reactor. 

Dominant Pigboats. There are still 
some skeptics in the Navy, but as the 
Nautilus approaches her launching date, a 
fever of excitement is spreading in naval 
circles. The submariners, who have long 
grimly called themselves “the submerged 
service,” now look forward to a time when 
their new boats will be the dominant ships 
of the Navy. The Nautilus will be the 
first “true” submarine, wholly independ- 
ent of the atmosphere. 

The Nautilus will certainly make 25 
knots, and there is good reason to hope 
that she will make 30 knots (35 m.p.h.). 
The best destroyers steam only slightly 
faster (when the sea is not too rough), 
and most other small escort vessels are 
sluggards by comparison. If necessary, nu- 
clear submarines can be made faster than 
any surface-going vessel. Since they lose 
no power in piling up waves, they get 
more speed out of the same expenditure 
of energy. 


Submariners believe that the Nautilus 
and its successors will eventually make 
the oceans unsafe for any kind of hostile 
enemy craft—including aircraft carriers. 
But the nuclear submarine. say its admir- 
ers, will not stop when it has swept the 
sea of all surface warcraft. It can attack 
other submarines, hunting them when they 
are on the surface or running them down 
in the depths (if they are not nuclear too), 
with its greater speed and endurance. 

Missile-Launcher. Perhaps their most 
important mission will be as missile- 
launchers. There is certainly some doubt 
that an aircraft carrier can approach an 
enemy-held coast and survive concentrat- 
ed attack by land-based airplanes armed 
with atomic bombs. The nuclear subma- 
rine can. It can cruise to the enemy coast 
submerged, rise to the surface briefly at 
night, launch its atom-armed missiles at 
short range and cruise away under water. 
It is probable that some missiles can ac- 
tually be launched from beneath the sur- 
face. A missile-launcher of this type would 
be well-nigh undetectable. 

Most such developments are far in the 
future, but many ambitious young officers 
are already getting in on the ground floor 
of nuclear submarining. The first big prize, 
command of the Nautilus, went to Com- 
mander Eugene P. Wilkinson, now known 
to his envious “Captain 
Nemo.” 

Admiral Rickover is convinced that nu- 
clear submarines will save the Navy from 
near-complete elimination as a fighting 
arm of the nation. He also believes that 
out of them will grow the use of nuclear 
power for constructive, rather than de- 
structive, purposes. 

Peaceful Payoff. At present, nuclear 
reactors do not seem to be practical com- 
petition for conventional sources of pow- 
er. But the Idaho tests of the STR showed 
ways to save large sums of money in 
building the second model. Other savings 
are in prospect. Eventually, Rickover 
thinks, nuclear reactors will spread from 
the submarines and find profitable jobs 
on land. 

Both Rickover and Dr. Hafstad of the 
AEC have long believed that the U.S. 
should speed up this development process 
by financing civilian power reactors to use 
as proving grounds. Three months ago the 
AEC made a quick turn-around and de- 
cided to build a really big (60,000 kw.) 
reactor for a land power station. It gave 
the job to the practiced team of Rickover 
and Westinghouse. 

When the Nautilus is launched, Rick- 
over will be on hand to see it christened. 
Its sponsor: Mamie Eisenhower. He will 
probably keep well behind the horde of 
political and military notables. In Rick- 
over’s mind the Nautilus is not perfect; 
he criticizes it rather than praises it, for 
that is his way with the things he loves. 
He knows how it could be made better 
and how future nuclear submarines will 
be better. His nimble brain has already 
run ahead to the day when atomic en- 
gines will have proved themselves in sub- 
marines and will have multiplied to 
change the face of the world. 


associates as 
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Alabama's Twelfth Man 

The University of Alabama’s Fullback 
Tommy Lewis of Greenville, Ala. is a 
solid (6 ft. 190 Ibs.), steady-looking ath- 
lete, but under his crimson jersey there 
burns an impulsive pride of state and uni- 
versity. When Tommy Lewis, 21, was 
taken out for a rest in the second quarter 
of the Cotton Bowl game with Rice last 
week, his Alabama was trailing by only 
one point. Lewis himself had scored a first- 
quarter touchdown for the Crimson Tide. 
But soon, from his seat on the bench, 
Tommy saw real trouble coming: far 
downfield, on the 5-yd. line, Rice’s Half- 
back Dick Moegle had broken loose and 
was spring-legging it up the sidelines, close 
to the Alabama bench, toward a score. 

Fullback Lewis sprang to his feet, 
dashed onto the field at just the right 
moment and brought Halfback Moegle 
down with a tooth-rattling tackle. 

Flabbergasted officials promptly award- 
ed a g5-yd. run to Moegle—and a touch- 
down to Rice. Tackler Lewis, apparently 
flabbergasted himself, ran back to his 
bench. “I kept telling myself I didn’t do 
it,” said he later, “but I knew I did. I 
guess I’m too full of Alabama.” 

The fact was that Alabama was not 
full enough. Slender, fleet-footed Dick 
Moegle got away for three long touch- 
down runs in all, and Rice made a fourth 
touchdown in the final quarter on a 75-yd. 
sustained drive. Alabama lost to Rice, 
28-6. Fiery Fullback Lewis apologized to 
Rice’s Moegle for his moment of aberra- 
tion. Dick Moegle grinned and said, “For- 
get it.” Tommy Lewis, who wept un- 
ashamedly in the dressing room, moaned: 








“I don’t think I'll ever get over it.”* 
@ In the Orange Bow! at Miami, Mary- 
land, the U.S.’s No. 1 team (minus its 
All-America Quarterback Bernie Faloney 
for most of the game), came a cropper at 
the hands of underdog Oklahoma, 7-0. 
The Sooners, the nation’s top offensive 
rushing team, twice stopped Maryland 
inside their 1o-yd. line and shut out the 
Terrapins for the first time in 51 games. 
@ In the Rose Bowl at Pasadena, Michi- 
gan State, trailing 14-7 at the half and 
held to a total of only 56 yds. running 
and passing by the aroused U.C.L.A. de- 
fense, broke loose in the second half and 
won going away, 28-20, for the seventh 
Big Ten Rose Bowl victory in the last 
eight years. 

@ In the Sugar Bowl at New Orleans, 
Georgia Tech Quarterback Pepper Rodg- 
ers threw three touchdown passes in a 
42-19 rout of West Virginia. 


No. | Amateur 


Sammy Lee is a confident, stubby (5 ft. 
1} in., 132 lbs.) man who felt so sure 
that he would qualify for the 1952 Olym- 
pics that he sent his wife to Helsinki 
ahead of time. Sammy not only made the 
team but he repeated his 1948 gold-medal 
triumph in the high-diving event. 

Last year Major Sammy Lee, 


U.S. 


* A classic precedent was the case of California 
Center Roy Reigels, who ran 65 yds. the wrong 
way in the 1929 Rose Bowl game, a boner that 
cost the game. Reigels went on to captain his 
team the next season and became an All-Ameri- 
ca, later found that his lefthanded fame helped 
his business Reigels’ advice to Lewis 
last we “Laugh with ‘em. That's all you've 
got to do. . . It’s just a football game.” 


career, 
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Rice’s Moecte & ALaBAMA’s LEWIS 
Proud but embarrassed. 
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Sammy LEE 
Embarrassed but proud. 


Army Medical Corps, was busy with other 
things. He was attached to the trarst 
Evacuation Hospital in Korea, and was 
so good at his medical job (ear, nose & 
throat) that he was called on to treat 
South Korean President Syngman Rhee 
recently. This was a professional honor 
Sammy enjoyed doubly, since he happens 
to be a Korean-American. 

Last week Sammy Lee received some 
news that left him “‘a little embarrassed, 
but darned proud.” He had won the 
A.A.U.’s James E. Sullivan award as the 
nation’s No. 1 amateur athlete in 1953. 
Sammy was embarrassed because he was 
so busy being an Army medic that he 
never even got his feet wet in diving com- 
petition last year. 


Two Babies and a Fox 

On the eve of the Davis Cup matches 
last week, Australia was in a tennis tizzy 
that made U.S. excitement over a World 
Series look pale. Even the impending visit 
of Queen Elizabeth was crowded off the 
front pages. Prime Minister Robert Gor- 
don Menzies got so excited that he ar- 
rived for the Melbourne matches an hour 
and a half early. And one paper, the Mel- 
bourne Argus, felt called upon to write 
an open letter to Australia’s two 19-year- 
old tennis prodigies, Lewis Hoad and Ken 
Rosewall, trying to take the pressure off 
the youngsters. Gist of the letter: “If you 
lose, it will not be a major tragedy in 
Australian history.” 

To bolster the youngsters’ confidence, 
foxy Coach Harry Hopman predicted a 
4-1 victory. U.S. Davis Cup Captain Billy 
Talbert, flanked by veteran (30) Wim- 
bledon Champion Vic Seixas and young 
(23) U.S. Champion Tony Trabert, also 
figured the final score would be 4-1— 
for the U.S. As it turned out, both predic- 
tions were wrong, but canny Harry Hop- 
man proved to be the better guesser. 

After a day of play, the matches stood 
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at one-all. Hoad, who had lost to Seixas 
six straight times, this time beat Seixas 
in straight sets. Trabert provided the 
equalizer, also in straight sets, against 
Rosewall. For the all-important doubles 
match, the Aussie selectors broke up the 
Hoad-Rosewall combination and lost a 
match that even U.S. Captain Talbert 
had conceded to Australia. With their 
team 1-2 behind, the Aussies switched 
from optimism to bleak pessimism. Only 
twice in the 54-year history of the Davis 
Cup had a team managed to overcome 
such a deficit. Particularly embittered by 
the loss of the doubles, Aussie fans be- 
gan calling the selection committee “the 
guilty men.” 

In the fourth match, Hoad faced Tra- 
bert on a soggy, rain-swept court. “It 
was,” said former Australian Champion 
Jack Crawford afterward, “the greatest 
tennis I have ever seen anywhere in the 
world.” It was a battle of slam-bang 
serves, whistling forehands and slashing 
backhands by the two hardest hitters in 
amateur tennis today. And when it was 
over, young Hoad had squared matters at 
two-all after a three-hour battle, 13-11, 
6-3, 2-6, 3-6, 7-5. 

The clincher was an anticlimax. It was 
up to Seixas, but Seixas was not up to it. 
Rosewall won in four sets, and the vener- 
able cup was put away Down Under for 
the fourth straight year. Seixas implied 
that he would not return for another try, 
but Tony Trabert, who had won eight of 
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eleven sets from the youngsters, denied 
rumors that he would turn pro and vowed 
he would be back next year. Grinning, 
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Trabert brought a big roar from the 17,- 
500 Aussies packed into Kooyong Stadi- 
um when he sai*: “I’ve been playing ten- 
nis since I was six, and have lost to a lot 
of people. But this is the first time I 
have lost to two babies and a fox.” 















Scoreboard 

GQ In Arcadia, Calif., Jockey Willie Shoe- 
maker, 22, set a record that may last as 
long as Babe Ruth’s 60 home runs. On the 
last day of the season, Willie booted home 
his 485th winner (in 255 days of riding), 
beating the 1952 record of Tony De- 
Spirito by 95 winning rides. 

@ In New Orleans, the University of 
Kansas’ skinny (6 ft. 1 in., 150 Ibs.) 
Runner Wes Santee dashed the final quar- 
ter-mile lap in an astonishing 55 seconds 
and ran the third fastest mile ever re- 
corded by an American: 4:04.2. 

@ The 1953 top money winner on the 
professional-golfing circuit was Lou 
Worsham, the man who sank the $25,000, 
140-yd. wedge shot in the Tam O'Shanter 
tournament (Time, Aug. 17). Worsham’s 
total: $34,002. 

@ In Manhattan, the Duquesne basket- 
ball team, ranked second in the U.S. 
(after Kentucky), won the second annual 
Holiday Festival tournament, beating Ni- 
agara 66-61 in the finals. Other basketball- 
tournament results: Holy Cross defeated 
Louisiana State 66-56 in the Sugar Bowl; 
Duke dropped Navy from the list of the 
undefeated, 98-83, in the Dixie Classic at 
Raleigh, N.C. 
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Revenue 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, pvayron 9, on10 


Regardless of the size or type of 
business, National machines cut costs 
by doing up to 2/3 of the work 
automatically. They soon pay for 
themselves out of the money they save 
then continue savings as yearly profit. 
Your nearby National representative 
will gladly show how much you can 
save with Nationals. Call him today! 


#TRADE MAWK HEG ®. PAT. OF 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
ADDING MACHINES + CASH REGISTERS 





J yew instant you see these 1954 Buicks. vou’ll know 


that something sensational has happened in auto- 


mobile styling. 


Here is vastly more than the usual model changeover— 
vastly more than could be done just by warming ovet 
what we had before. Here is somethine accomplished 
by going far beyond artful face-lifting. 


Here is that rarity of rarities — a completely new line 


of automobiles. 
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Lhe fact is, we threw away fender dies, body dies, 





hood dies—retooled anew for bolder, fresher, swifter- 


lined beauty. 


You can see the results in raised and lengthened fender 
sweep, the huge and back-swept expanse of windshield, 
the lowered roofline, and a host more glamor featuyes 


of exteriot modernity. 


) =e : 
But we didn’t stop with styling. 





Bellwether of the brilliant new 1954 Buicks—the 200-horsepower Roadmaster 4-Door Sedan 
P 


the Beautiful Buy 


We upped all horsepowers to the highest in Buick 
history. We engineered a new V8 for the SpecIAL—and 
in the process came up with new Power-Head Pistons 


that boost gasoline mileage in every engine. 


We brought forth, for extra good measure, a sparkling 
newcomer-with a famous name, the Buick Cenrury— 
a car with phenomenal horsepower for its weight and 
price —a car with more pure thrill per dollar than 


any Buick ever built. 


A nd we did all this without change of the price struc- 
ture which, for years, has made Buick the most populat 


car at ils price in the world. 


No wonder the Detroit previewers are already saying, 
“Buick’s the beautiful buy!” We invite you to see these 
great beauties, these great performers, these great buys 
—at your Buick dealer’s. 


BUICK Division of GENERAL MOTORS 


When better automobiles are built Buick will build them 








Interchemical 


finilled 


Picture an air conditioner stripped of its finish... a 
was! 





g machine scraped clean of its gleaming white 





bare TV cabinet. In the raw, these important 
V ild be drab and dull 
Like the frosting on the cake, it’s the colorful chemi- 
cal coating on the metal, wood or plastic that adds 





tools of your everyday lif 





eye-appeal. Interchemical’s Polyfax” wood-grain re 
production system, shown above, is characteristic of 


the modern finishes that help sell the product. 





And today’s finishes must protect as well as 
decorate. Interchemical’s corrosion-resistant primer, 


developed after four years of research, preserves the 





exposed portion of an air conditioner against the 
weather, and its interior against the constant mois- 
ture present when the unit is operating. 


These specialized finishes are end-results of Inter- 
chemical research into the chemistry of coatings. 





Interchemical C 
turing organization 
« Interchemical* Industri 











Cotan* and W& W Coated Fabric 


THIS HANDSOME GRAIN IS 


Interchemical research has created a fund of knowl- 
edge, drawn from service to many industries over 
many years. It has enabled us to apply lessons 
learned in one field to the solution of problems in 
others. It has led to some notable advances in surface 


films that protect, decorate or communicate... 


Finer industrial finishes, varnishes, lacquers and 
enamels for appliances, furniture, office equipment, 
cans and closures and a thousand other product ap 
plications. Finer printing inks for packaging, adver 
tising, magazines, books, newspapers. Finer textile 
colorants, longer-lived coatings for upholstery and 
automobile fabrics. Specializ 
inked ribbons for many business uses. 





d carbon papers and 





If your product, like most, could benefit from a 
unique know-how in putting color and coatings to 
work for profit, we invite you to ask us in. 


branches and ces here and abroad, is a research and 


Interchem* Textile Colors « AR W* Carbon Pap 
* RBH* Pigment Dispersions « Murphy Color-Scheme* Paints  Albion* Refract 











Interchemical Corporation 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 67 WEST 44th STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 


nanufac- 


of better chemical coatings for industry: IPI* and Intag* Printing Inks 
1 Inked Ribbons « 


Clays 


EDUCATION 





The Governor & the Schools 


J. Bracken Lee, Republican governor of 
Utah, is a blunt, stubborn individualist 
with a passion for economy. He has cut 
off state aid to such projects as the Utah 
Symphony Orchestra, and has slashed the 
state’s social-security program. He was 
the only governor in the nation who re- 
fused to declare a United Nations Day. 
He has consistently fought any increase in 
taxes, no matter what the need might be. 
But of all the stands that Lee has taken, 
none has stirred such storms as his atti- 
tude towards Utah's public schools. 

In the past few years, Utah’s schools 
have been showing definite signs of mal- 
nutrition. Utah ranks 37th in the U.S. in 
the amount spent on each pupil, and while 
enrollments have been rising at the rate 
of 5,000 a year, the number of teachers 
graduating from the state’s teachers’ col- 
leges has been dropping at the rate of 
about 200 a year. Last summer, angered 
over their salaries, 400 teachers quit their 
jobs in disgust, and last fall Utah barely 
escaped a general teachers’ strike. Even 
prosperous Salt Lake City has felt the 
pinch: its schools have been so short of 
funds that they had to abandon their 
home-study program for blind and crip- 
pled children. 

For Economy. Governor Lee has re- 
mained adamant. In 1951 he vetoed a bill 
to up per-classroom funds by $300; then 
he vetoed another bill to up funds by 
$200. Meanwhile, he appointed a com- 
mittee to study school costs, but when 
the committee’s report came in, urging 
bigger appropriations, he scorned it. Not 
until last month did he call a special ses- 
sion of the legislature to cope with the 
school crisis. It was then that the gover- 
nor’s troubles really began. 











Wayne Miller—Lire 
Utan’s Lee 
For malnutrition, a frying pan. 
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At the opening of the session, Lee indi- 
cated that he saw little reason for all the 
fuss. Though he did eventually recom- 
mend a slight increase for the schools, he 
seemed to have all sorts of other matters 
on his mind. Among other things, he 
wanted the legislature to provide uniform 
textbooks for the state, to forbid teachers 
to engage in politics while under contract, 
and to put their salary raises on a merit 
basis, rather than on a basis of degrees 
and seniority. He accused the Utah Edu- 
cation Association of being nothing but a 
pressure group, said that the state P.T.A. 
was nothing but its “echo.” Finally, just 
for the sake of economy, Lee made an- 
other recommendation: that the state 
close Carbon Junior College in the town 
of Price, and that it transfer three other 
state-supported junior colleges to the 
Mormon Church. 

$200 Raise. Republicans as well as 
Democrats were upset by some of Lee’s 
suggestions. Instead of setting per-class- 
room funds at $4,600 as Lee wanted, the 
legislators slapped on an additional $200. 
Over the governor's veto, they also passed 
a 2¢ addition to the cigarette tax, to be 
turned over to the schools. They post- 
poned Lee’s program for merit raises, in 
effect put Utah’s teachers in line for a 
blanket salary increase of $200. About the 
only victory Lee won, in fact, was on his 
recommendation for the four junior col- 
leges. But last week, still singed by the 
frying pan, Lee found himself in the fire. 

To the citizens of Price, the closing of 
Carbon Junior College came as a bitter 
blow; they immediately set up a Save- 
the-College Committee, with Lee’s ex- 
campaign manager at its head. Mean- 
while, Weber County also rose up in arms 
when it heard that its own college, which 
for years it had hoped to turn into a four- 
year institution, was to be transferred to 
the Mormon Church. “I tell you,” cried 
one Weber senator, “that my people are 
angry.” Echoed the Friends of Weber 
College Committee: “Fear is in the hearts 
of those who spawned this plot, and our 
people are aroused as never before.” 

Last week the two colleges began col- 
lecting signatures to a petition to place 
the whole issue before the electorate. But 
whatever the outcome, one thing was cer- 
tain: J. Bracken Lee’s political troubles 
were not yet through. 


Great Mouthpiece 


If U.S. college presidents had ever had 
a union, the man at the head of it would 
undoubtedly have been 72-year-old Guy 
Everett Snavely. As a matter of fact, for 
the past 17 years he has been running the 
nearest thing to a union the presidents 
have—the powerful Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges. Last week, as he announced 
his retirement as executive director in 
favor of President Theodore A. Distler 
of Franklin and Marshall College, Guy 
Snavely could, as much as anyone else, 
lay claim to making the A.A.C. the Great 
Mouthpiece of U.S. colleges. 


Walter Bennett 
A.A.C.’s SNAVELY 
In unemployment, a new career. 





Born in his grandfather’s farmhouse on 
the battlefield of Antietam (“The battle 
was over, of course”), Snavely entered 
Johns Hopkins University at 15, eventu- 
ally wound up with a Ph.D, in Romance 
languages. In 1937. after serving as presi- 
dent of Birmingham-Southern College, he 
took the top administrative post of A.A.C. 
Since then, A.A.C.’s membership has 
grown from 495 to over 702—and its in- 
fluence has grown accordingly. 

In 17 years, its various committees and 
commissions have formulated policy on 
everything from academic freedom to the 
effect of the draft. It has tried to stimu- 
late interest in the fine arts by organiz- 
ing 2,585 programs on campuses across 
the U.S. It has sponsored lectures by dis- 
tinguished foreigners, has set up teacher 
retirement and annuity programs at scores 
of colleges. It has made sweeping studies 
of Christian education, has helped organ- 
ize 26 state foundations to boost corporate 
giving. In 1943 it anticipated the famed 
Harvard Report by calling for a “core” of 
required liberal arts courses in the first 
two years of college. 

Last week, as he got ready “to join the 
ranks of the unemployed,” Guy Snavely 
made it clear that his championship of 
the liberal arts colleges was far from fin- 
ished. His plan for the future: a book 
called A Survey History of Christian 
Higher Education in the United States. 


Baffling for Britons 

After more than ten years of teaching 
English literature at Chicago and Cornell, 
Critic David Daiches of Cambridge Uni- 
versity feels sure of one thing: to a Brit- 
on, life in the English department of a 
U.S. university is often a trifle strange. In 
the Manchester Guardian Weekly, Daiches 
(rhymes with Hs) describes some of the 
things that baffle: 
@ The freshman English course, “which is 
designed to teach the effective handling of 
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“Ke is bouly Auponl-l. your Cutom 400" 
peeps out the tint detub of tont, Volume 
and pnusieal timbre and buings them to life with 
trlling clarily. Thi 1s indeed tome fatening as 
though the wll were pn the Jame poom ss 


i savs IGOR STRAVINSKY 


(MR. STRAVINSKY HAS OWNED STROMBERG-CARLSON INSTRUMENTS SINCE 1940) 
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1] These are the features of the “Custom 400” High - Fidelity 
Radio-Phonograph by Stromberg-Carlson which have won 
the praise of so many great musicians @ audio-frequency 
response from 20 to 20,000 cycles per second @ coaxial 

| 12-inch speaker, with exclusive Stromberg-Carison 

| Acoustical Labyrinth for full range undistorted tone 
@super sensitive AM-FM high fidelity tuner-amplifier 
efamed Garrard fully automatic 3-speed record 
changer. Available in smartly styled cabinetry of 
comb-grain limed oak veneers (as shown) or hand- 
rubbed Honduras mahogany veneers, 


“there is nothing finer than a 
STROMBERG- CARLSON.” 


| For descriptive folder, write Radio-Television Division, 
} Stromberg-Carlson Company, Rochester 3, N. Y. 








SEE BRITAIN FIRST 
“Thrift T Tickets” 
at val delice, 1000 alles —BY RAIL! 


for $18.00! 6-months limit. 
“Guest Ticket” for 9 days Fast, frequent and comfortable train services 





of unlimited rail travel for and attractive low-cost tours enable you to 


$2 wf E » facili o F ; j q i 
$24.00 Above facilities make the most of your holiday in Britain. 


ot obtainable Britain. 1 , . 
. = ‘ Se Scotland, Cornwall, Wales—in fact all parts 


Train and cross-channel are only a few hours from London. 
ship reservations. 


Tours 
by rail/motor coach/ship. 
See your TRAVEL AGENT 
BEFORE LEAVING 






BRITISH | 
RAILWAYS. 
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TYPICAL TRAVEL TREAT 


A reserved train seat For literature and information please write 
for only 14 cents! Dept. 37 at any British Railways Office— 
NEW YORK 20, N. Y., 9 Rockefeller PI. ¢ CHICAGO 3, ILL., 39 So. La Salle St. 
{ LOS ANGELES 14, CAL., 510 W. 6th St. © TORONTO 1, ONT., 69 Yonge St. 
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the English language as a means of ex- 
pression and communication. We would 
regard this as fourth and fifth form stuff, 
and indeed it is; but it is necessary be- 
cause of the defects of American sec- 
ondary education in this respect.” 
@ The English major, who is “trained in 
analytic criticism to a greater extent than 
his English opposite number; but he often 
lacks background information, and is lia- 
ble to be much weaker in his awareness of 
the cultural context of a literary work 
Further, the American student is 
often allowed to collect his ‘hours’ of Eng- 
lish courses in a quite arbitrary fashion, 
and may get his degree on the basis of a 
course in Donne, a course in Elizabethan 
stagecraft, a course in Yeats and Eliot, a 
course in Joyce, a course in the modern 
American novel, and some courses in ‘cre- 
ative writing’—having read nothing of 
Chaucer, Shakespeare, Milton, or Keats 
. . . It is also true that, as a result of a 
rather scholastic training in critical meth- 
odology, he often finds himself equipped 
with a technique [and a vocabulary] of 
analysis which bears no relation at all to 
the reasons why he in fact enjoys works 
of literature...” 
@ Graduate students, who must “take a 
large number of formal courses, not only 
in such technical subjects as bibliography 
and textual criticism, but also in the 
authors and periods of their specialization. 
The dangers of premature specialization, 
resulting from the compulsory Ph.D. for 
everyone going into the academic pro- 
fession, are increasingly recognized .. . 
Nevertheless . . . too many students pro- 
ceed to their Ph.D. without having ac- 
quired a rich enough general education in 
their subject . . . The view that a man 
can be a great scholar, critic, and teacher 
without having produced a Ph.D. thesis 
has often been urged of recent years in 
America, but . . . it has had little or no 
effect in the organization of studies...” 
All in all, says Daiches, “the glory and 
promise of the American system lie in 
willingness to experiment, a sense of the 
relevance of the contemporary literary 
scene, and eagerness to work hard. For it 
is true... that the best American stu- 
dents work far harder than British stu- 
dents; they are more eager and more 
naive; they will work like beavers if it 
will enable them in the end to know all 
the answers. In [England], whether out 
of wisdom or weariness, we have long 
since considered this an impossible ideal.” 


How to Make $9,540 


After studying replies from more than 
400 U.S. colleges and universities, the Na- 
tional Education Association was able to 
tell just where the money lies. For new 
instructors, the highest salary ceilings are 
in teachers’ colleges (median: $4,530 a 
year); small private colleges pay the least 
($3,330). “Typical top” salaries for pro- 
fessors run from $4,860 on small private 
campuses, to $7,583 at state universities, 
to $8,950 at municipal universities. Actu- 
ally, says the N.E.A., it is better to be a 
head coach. Typical salary (at land-grant 
colleges): $9,540. 
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New Signal-Seeking Tuner-the 
greatest step forward in auto radio- 


is Deleo Radios alone! 


An exflusive General Motors develop- 
ment, /Delco’s Signal-Seeking Tuner finds 
a stgfion and tunes it to pinpoint accuracy 

does it electronically and automatically. 
¥ finger touch on the selector bar (no 
ials or knobs to twist) and in comes a 
station, tuned -to hairline perfection. 
Another touch and the next station is 
lined up correctly for your listening pleas- 
ure ... and so on across the dial. The 
Delco Signal-Seeking Tuner sets a new 
standard—it tunes not only faster and 
better but safer than you can do it yourself 
for there is no need to shift your eyes from 
road to radio when you wish to select a 
station. A Delco Radio exclusive, the 
amazing Signal-Seeking Tuner gives you 
perfect tuning—safer tuning—wherever 
you drive. Now available on several of 
America’s finest cars. Ask your car dealer. 


DELCO 
AUTO RADIO 





DELCO RADIO ° DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS ° KOKOMO, INDIANA 
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Safety Editorial 


In the daily Lock Haven (Pa.) Express 
(circ. 7,639), Editor Rebecca Gross, 48, 
sounded a holiday editorial warning to 
drive carefully: “Who wants to start the 
New Year in a hospital or a morgue?” 
Shortly after, Editor Gross. one of a group 
of U.S. editors to visit Moscow last year 
(Trae. April 13), and one of the first two 
newswomen ever to be awarded a Nieman 
Fellowship at Harvard, proved her own 
point. On New Year's Eve, according to 
a witness, she drove through a new stop 
sign, crashed into another car. At the 
hospital, her right leg was amputated be- 
low the knee, her left above the knee. 


Tripleheader 

In a recent issue, the Saturday Evening 
Post (circ. 4,583,064) ran an article on 
the “Ten Most Wanted” criminals in the 
U.S. Underneath their pictures, the Post 
told its readers: “Call the nearest office of 
the FBI if you see one of these men.” 
Twenty-four times since 1950, the FBI 
has nabbed criminals as the result of tips 
from readers of newspapers and maga- 
zines that published the criminals’ pic- 
tures. But last week FBI Director J. Ed- 
gar Hoover announced that the Saturday 
Evening Post had scored a tripleheader 
with its single article. 

While the Post was putting its issue to 
press, one of the ten criminals was caught. 
Hastily the Post stopped its presses, sub- 
stituted a picture of Thomas Massingale, 
a kidnaper, for the remaining 75% of its 
press run. The change was worth the 
trouble. The day after the Post hit the 
stands, a reader tipped off the FBI that 
it could find Massingale in Las Vegas, 
N. Mex. FBImen made the arrest. Next 
day another Post reader told the FBI 
where it could find Sydney Martin, 
wanted for robbery and attempted mur- 
der. The FBI picked him up in Corpus 
Christi, Texas. Last week, after FBImen 
were alerted by a Post reader, they ar- 
rested Charles Johnson, wanted for rob- 
bery and assault, in Central Islip, N.Y. 


Shake-up at Look 


As circulation director of Look, able 
Vice President S. O. (for Samuel Oliver) 
Shapiro, 51, is a power. Onetime circula- 
tion boss of Macfadden Publications, 
Shapiro bubbles with ideas about how to 
sell Look and how to edit it. Last year, 
after Dana Tasker resigned as executive 
editor of Trme and became editorial di- 
rector of Look (Time, Jan. 26), President 
& Editor Gardner (“Mike”) Cowles told 
Look’s staff that Tasker would “be the 
top editorial executive of the company.” 
Tasker believes that the editorial depart- 
ment should be completely independent 
and not a satellite of the circulation de- 
partment. But “Shap” Shapiro, a popular 
and determined “results player,” could 
point to a slight dip in Look’s newsstand 
sales to support his contrary view. 

Last week the difference gave Look a 
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CIRCULATION Director SHAPIRO 
He raised his voice. 


wholesale shake-up in its top editorial 
staff. Since President Cowles leaned to- 
wards Shapiro’s view of how Look should 
be run, Tasker abruptly resigned. Into his 
place went an old Look hand, Dan Mich, 
49, who had resigned in 1950 as executive 
editor of Look to become editorial di- 
rector of McCall’s (circ. 4,525,060). Be- 
cause Cowles wanted “to give Mich a free 
hand in selecting his assistants,” Look’s 
Executive Editor William Lowe and 
Managing Editor Les Midgley resigned 
with Tasker. New Editorial Director 
Mich, whose salary at Look is close to 
$50,000 a year, will have a healthy mag- 





Associated Press 


Orman Hunt 
He built his own megaphone. 


azine to work on. Look’s 1953 advertising 
revenue was $23 million, highest in its 
history (up from $6,000,000 in 1946), 
and its new circulation guarantee is at an 
alltime high: 3,700,000. 


Facts-Forum Facts 

In the Washington bureau of the Provi- 
dence morning Journal (circ. 45,767) and 
evening Bulletin (145.255). Bureau Chief 
Frederic W. Collins got a routine offer. 
He was invited to appear (for $125) ona 
TV interview show put on by Facts Forum, 
a nonprofit, “nonpartisan, nonpolitical ed- 
ucational organization.” Newsman Col- 
lins made a quick check of Facts Forum, 
turned down the offer and wrote a story 
suggesting that Facts Forum is “not all 
it appeared to be.” The Journal-Bul- 
letin did not let the matter drop; they as- 
signed Reporter Ben H. Bagdikian, 33, to 
a two-month investigation of Facts Fo- 
rum. Last week, in a Page-One, eight-part 
series, Reporter Bagdikian showed that 
Facts Forum is less a nonpartisan educa- 
tional foundation than one of the big- 
gest private  political-propaganda ma- 
chines in the U.S. 

The mystery man behind Facts Forum: 
Dallas’ H. L. (for Haroldson Lafayette) 
Hunt, 64, who “may be the richest man 
in America,” with an income from oil, 
natural gas and farmland estimated to be 
more than $200,000 a day.* Oilman Hunt 
is so shy of publicity that he is rarely 
photographed and his name does not even 
appear in Who’s Who in America. He re- 
fused to see Reporter Bagdikian, but he 
did talk to him over the phone and an- 
swered some written questions. As a “non- 
profit national educational organization,” 
Hunt's Facts Forum is tax exempt, and 
Hunt's contributions are deductible from 
his personal income tax. Furthermore, 
Facts Forum’s radio-TV programs, run 
as a “public service,” thus get more than 
$1,000,000 a year in nationwide free time 
(it has only a few local sponsors). 

The Outlook. In less than three years, 
reported the Journal-Bulletin, Hunt has 
built Facts Forum into an organization 
with 125,000 “participants,” whose pro- 
grams include: 1) a half-hour weekly ra- 
dio-TV show, Answers for Americans 
(used on 22 TV stations and available to 
360 radio stations), 2) two nationwide 
weekly radio broadcasts, State of the Na- 
tion (available to 315 stations) and Facts 
Forum’s basic “both sides” programs (222 
stations), and 3) a half-hour show TV- 
filmed in Washington (58 TV stations). 
In addition, Facts Forum’s “public-opin- 
ion” polls go to 1,800 U.S. newspapers, 
seo radio and TV stations and every 
member of Congress, while its monthly 
Facts Forum News goes to a mailing list 
of 60,000. 

If Facts Forum were nonpartisan and 
educational as it claims to be, said the 


* Hunt, the Journal-Bulletin said, put up 
95% of the money to start Facts Forum, Among 
the members of its national board: Sears, Roe- 
buck Chairman Robert E. Wood, Cinemactor 
John Wayne, Texas Governor Allan Shivers, 
General Albert C. Wedemyer, All-America Foot- 
ball Player Doak Walker. 
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Journal-Bulletin, there would be little rea- 
son for people to quarrel with its activ- 
ities. “One of the most admirable projects 
a man of wealth could undertake,”’ wrote 
Bagdikian, “would be the stimulation of 
rational debate among Americans . . .” 

But the Journal-Bulletin found that 
Facts Forum is hardly nonpartisan. It is 
used as a political megaphone for Oilman 
Hunt, who “feels that the Democratic 
Party, except for the Dixiecrat move- 
ment, is the instrument of socialism and 
Communism in this country, and that the 
Republican Party as presently constituted 
displays dangerously radical tendencies.” 
The “both sides” programs, which are 
supposed to present impartially different 
views on public issues, sometimes do just 
that. But often. wrote Bagdikian, they 
are heavily weighted towards Facts Fo- 
rum’s own point of view, which is com- 
pounded of “isolationism, ultraconserva- 
tism and McCarthyism.” In Facts Forum’s 
view, any Government planning at all is 
“collectivism ... responsible for all of 
the first-rate achievements of Commu- 
nism in the U.S.” Critics of Facts Fo- 
rum’s views are often charged with “sub- 
version, betrayal and treason.” 

Although Hunt denies any direct con- 
nection with Senator Joe McCarthy, the 
Journal-Bulletin found that, more often 
than not, “half [Facts Forum’s| basic 
program ... is devoted to [his] politi 
cal philosophy,” plugging his speeches or 
putting on speakers who describe Mc- 
Carthy in such terms as “alongside of 
Paul Revere.”’ Senator McCarthy's new 
wife, the former Jean Kerr, who has been 
his research assistant, helped set up a na- 
tional Facts Forum TV program, along 
with Robert E. Lee. Three months ago 
Lee, who is a close friend of McCarthy's 
and whose only communications experi- 
ence is as Facts Forum’s first national 
TV moderator, was appointed by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission. Although his ap- 
pointment has not yet been confirmed by 
the Senate, one of Lee’s first official acts 
was to vote in favor of granting Hunt a 
TV franchise in Corpus Christi, Texas. 

The Polls. Facts Forum's “public-opin- 
ion polls” are no less partial than its air 
programs, reported the Journal-Bulletin. 
Although they are sent out to newspapers 
and radio stations as samples of U.S. pub- 
lic opinion, they are largely postcard polls 
of Facts Forum’s own “participants” (to 
which only one in ten replies). Sample 
“ves or no” questions: “Are the pink seg- 
ments of the press losing their power?” 
“Is Congress inadvisably abdicating its 
constitutional power?” “Did pro-Commu- 
nists in the U.S. bring about the Korean 
war?” Since most newspapers and radio 
and TV stations pay little attention to 
the polls, Facts Forum tells its mem- 
bers: “Some new spapers may not consider 

them | news. They will know of your in- 
terest if you call or write them for results.” 

The public-opinion poll, says Reporter 
Bagdikian, is not a cross-section poll 
but merely what Facts Forum calls a de- 
vice for exerting a “powerful psychologi- 
cal force for good” on news organs and 
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AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC COMPANY—A GREAT NAME IN COMMUNICATIONS 
~ . ° . 


Eyes on the White House 


To telephone men all over the United States, the presentation of the 
50-millionth telephone to President Eisenhower marked a proud mile- 
stone. It symbolized their many years of diligent effort in giving their 
country the finest, most extensive telephone service in the world. 
To some observers, the presentation recalled another 
occasion in the White House, early in 1898. In that 


4 
= 
h (= eventful year, Automatic Electric installed an auto- 
matic telephone system, with a switchboard in the 
White House, and telephones like the one shown here. 


Automatic telephones were selected to provide Presi- 

dent McKinley and his staff, the secrecy and speed of 

communication which no other system could offer. 
‘Firsts’? such as this have consistently highlighted the history of 
Automatic Electric. They come as a natural result of the spirit of 
pioneering which has guided Automatic through more than 60 years of 
providing the finest equipment and the most advanced engineering to 
the telephone industry. Proof of the soundness of both equipment and 
engineering is seen in the success of hundreds of telephone companies 
who are using Automatic Electric central office equipment. 


We salute the thousands of telephone companies, both Independent and 
Bell, whose combined efforts have placed 50 million telephones in the ser- 
vice of the nation. We are proud of the part we have played in this progress! 


TZ 
ORIGINATORS OF THE AUTOMATIC 


TELEPHONE 


Distributors in U. S. and Possessions 
AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CORPORATION 
1033 West Van Buren Street, Chicago 7, Illinois 
Offices in Principal Cities 
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members of Congress. Facts Forum has an- 
other device for getting space in newspa- 
pers; it pays for letters to the editor. The 
Journal-Bulletin found that Facts Forum 
handed out $3,630 for published letters 
that expressed “isolationist or anti-U.N. 
or pro-McCarthy” views, while it paid 
only $439 for letters representing oppos- 
ing views. 

For members who are uncertain of an- 
swers to “loyalty questions.” Facts Fo- 
rum recommends the word of such au- 
thorities as the Rev. Dr. Carl McIntire, 
President of the fundamentalist Interna- 
tional Council of Christian Churches, who 
has accused the National Council of 
Churches, which embraces most Protes- 
tant denominations. of pro-Communism. 
He has also called the U.S. Roman Catho- 
lic Church a “spy system . . . committed 
to a foreign power.” 

Facts Forum has used its platform as 
well as its own “free circulating library,” 
reported Bagdikian, for “known race-hate 
agitators.” One of the original library 
books, withdrawn after protests, was We 
Must Abolish the United States, by Jo- 
seph Kamp (“I pull no punches in expos- 
ing the Jewish Gestapo or any Jew who 
happens to be a Jew’). Kamp was jailed 
for contempt of Congress after refusing 
to reveal the backers of his Constitution- 
al Educational League. Bagdikian also set 
fortl. that Facts Forum tells its members 
how to get on the mailing list of such 
organizations as Merwin K. Hart’s Na- 
tional Economic Council, described by 
the Buchanan Lobbying Committee of 
the Sist Congress as a group that at- 
tempts “to disparage those who oppose 
its objectives by appeals to religious prej- 
udice, often an ill-concealed anti-Semi- 
tism.” In Manhattan, where a Torum 
unit was formed, the first meeting was 
addressed by Allen Zoll. whose American 
Patriots, Inc. was listed by the Attor- 
ney General as a “Fascist’’ organization. 
Zoll. said the Journal-Bulletin, charged 
that the U.N. is “a device to permit 
the colored races to rule the white races 
[and that ] UNESCO is an alien conspira- 
cy to teach sex delinquency to American 
schoolchildren.” 

The Net Effect. Facts Forum's Angel 
Hunt. who lives in a house that is a re- 
production of George Washington’s Mount 
Vernon home (but five times bigger), re- 
fused to tell Reporter Bagdikian what 
Facts Forum’s annual budget is, claimed 
it has “strict rules against carrying on 
propaganda or attempting to influence 
legislation,” and therefore deserved its 
tax exemption and free radio-TV time. 
But Reporter Bagdikian vigorously dis- 
agreed, said that the “operations of Facts 
Forum have often exhibited a spirit which 
is the opposite of free debate in good 
faith.” Concluded Bagdikian: “| The] net 
effect [of Facts Forum] is to disseminate 
fear, suspicion and divisive propaganda 
. .. The results of this, if carried into 
the entire field of mass communications, 
could be to increase the pressures dividing 
segments of American society, to increase 
group hatreds and implant suspicions 
which did not exist before.” 
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MUSIC 





Big-Band Jazz 


Through the dim and smoky atmos- 
phere of the Manhattan jazz den called 
Birdland came some old and_ familiar 
piano tones. The holiday crowd quieted 
and the music took over, its tones pure 
and glassy, its melody suggested almost 
as much as stated, its long moments of 
silence as pregnant as the notes them- 
selves. William “Count” Basie, the man 
who was as instrumental as Benny Good- 
man in popularizing swing, was back on 
the bandstand again, jumping high and 
handsome as ever. 

Each number, whether a melancholy 
Bunny or Plymouth Rock or a driving 
version of Lulu’s Back in Town, bore the 
basic Basie imprint. After the Count 





Gene Pyle 


BANDLEADER BASIE 
A mink coat on the head. 


played a phrase or two on the piano, the 
rhythm section began to boost the beat 
while cymbals sizzled in the background. 
Five saxophones took up the melody, 
sweetly and a bit hoarsely, and then seven 
brasses began to clip into it with cross 
rhythms. Suddenly the snare drum cut 
loose with the effect of a burp gun, and 
the whole band leaped into ear-crushing 
chords and rammed home the climax. 

At 47, Bandleader Basie sees new hope 
for such big outfits as his own 16-piece 
band. Like other jazzmen of the late 30s, 
he was forced to cut back in the mid "40s, 
toured for four years with a small combo. 
“People were trying to decide whether 
they were going to like bop,” he says. 
“Nobody was thinking of dancing. Big 
bands had no place to work.” 

But soon the musical extravagances of 
bop began to wear thin. Some of its in- 
novations, e.g., more advanced harmonies 
and trickier rhythms, were absorbed into 
the jazz idiom as a whole. Big-band music 


began to appear more often on records. 
Basie collected a new full-size outfit 16 
months ago, bounced back with a reputa- 
tion as the swingingest band in the land. 

“Our old book was full of ‘head’ ar- 
rangements,” Basie says. “I'd start out 
and the rest would come in when they felt 
like it. The saxes would get together and 
set a riff. We used to run into some won- 
derful things and remember them.” 

Nowadays the Count’s crew has most 
of its riffs written out for it. Nevertheless, 
old favorites such as One O’Clock Jump 
sound pretty much the way they used to. 
All he had to do to bring them up to post- 
bop fashion, says the Count, was “to put 
mink coats on the chords.” 


Louisville Begins 


Chief condition for a composer's suc- 
cess: he must be dead. 


Last spring, the Rockefeller Foundation 
decided to take some of the teeth out of 
this old composers’ maxim, and began by 
bestowing a $400,000 grant on the Louis- 
ville Orchestra to enlarge that orchestra’s 
program for commissioning and perform- 
ing new works. One afternoon last week, 
while a goodly portion of the upper-mid- 
dlebrow musical world waited for news of 
the proceedings, Louisville launched the 
new series. 

The first work was Notturno, by Aus- 
tria-born Ernst Toch, who now lives in 
California. It turned out to be a modest 
idyl that the 66-year-old composer de- 
scribes as “visions of the night.” Its strings 
and woodwinds sang sweetly, the orches- 
tra played it well, and the small (about 
200) crowd thought it was a fitting be- 
ginner for the series. 

Conductor Robert Whitney was happy 
to start the project quietly; his load will 
grow in the next four years. This week he 
will repeat the Toch Notturno and add 
Sinfonietta Flamenca by Spain’s Carlos 
Surinach. Next week he will repeat both 
and add Rhapsody for Orchestra by the 
University of Louisville’s twelve-tone 
Composer George Perle. The following 
week he will repeat all three and add a 
new student work. After four perform- 
ances, each work will be dropped and an- 
other new one substituted. 

At the end of the first year, the orches- 
tra will have performed 28 orchestral com- 
missions (at $1,200 each), two one-act 
operas (at $2,000) and ten student-award 
pieces. Most of them, recorded by Colum- 
bia, will be sold on subscription, and tapes 
will be distributed to colleges, thus assur- 
ing each work as broad a hearing as any 
composer could hope for. 

The Rockefeller program is a giant step 
for the Louisville Orchestra—from five 
major performances and 20 school pro- 
grams a year to a year-round operation. 
Musicians who were earning up to $1,000 
a season will now earn up to $3,500 for 
their orchestra work alone. Since many of 
them take their parts home to study, they 
will earn every penny of it. 
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Why don’t you go places 





with these primary millions? 


3%4-million families, screened for the BUY on their minds 


We think you'll agree this adds up. 

Families who want to get more out of life have 
faith in a magazine which tells them how to do 
just that. 

By editorial planning, Better Homes and Gardens 
has preselected over 3%4-million of these families 
for you. Third largest of all man-woman maga- 
zines, BH&G is the only one of them to grow 
great by showing people how to raise living 
standards, 

BH&G says to them “here is what to do—here 
is how to do it—here is what to buy to do it 
with.”’ And since this is just what BH&G readers 
look for, buying action follows. 

Buying action for what? For everything up-and- 
coming people buy—from a lipstick or a face 
powder to anew car, a power tool, a new home 
—a basketful of groceries—or a trip around 
the world. 

No wonder advertising goes further with BH&G’s 
primary millions. They’re screened for the BUY 
on their minds, 
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ART 





Sir Jacob 


For most of his creative lifetime, Sculp- 
tor Jacob Epstein has been outraging 
public commentators on good taste and 
good morals with his lumpish, aggressive- 
ly individualistic statuary. G. K. Chester- 
ton denounced his Ecce Homo as an “in- 
sult’; the London Times called his Genesis 
“repellent.” Such criticism has convinced 
Epstein that he is a persecuted, mis- 
understood genius, denied the recognition 
due to one of the world’s greatest living 
sculptors. Last week an accolade came 
to Epstein which should convince him 
that the world now acknowledges him 
both as an artist and as a public figure 
of standing and respect. In a New Year’s 
Honors List which also included a barony 


for longtime Cabinet Minister Leslie 
Hore-Belisha and knighthoods for 84- 
year-old Comedian George Robey and 
ex-Foreign Office News Chief William 
Ridsdale. Queen Elizabeth Il made Ep- 
stein a Knight Commander Order of the 
British Empire. From now on Jacob Ep- 
stein, born 73 years ago on Manhattan’s 
lower East Side, a British subject since 
before World War I, will be Sir Jacob. 


Jigsaw Puzzle 

One of the biggest and most expensive 
items in the vast art collection of the late 
William Randolph Hearst was a complete 
roth century Spanish monastery that 
once stood in Sacramenia, a village near 
Segovia. In his imperious way, Hearst 
bought the monastery, had it dismantled 
stone by stone, and shipped (in 35,000 
pieces weighing 2,500 tons) to the U.S 
It cost Hearst more than half a million 
dollars and ten years of effort to get his 
treasure home. By that time, even Hearst 
was reluctant to spend the additional 
sum it would cost to rebuild the monas- 
tery on his San Simeon estate. Instead, he 
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stored it in a warehouse in The Bronx, 
and there Sacramenia’s monastery lan- 
guished, one of the most monumental 
white elephants in art history. 

Last week, thanks to the enterprise of 
two bustling Ohio businessmen, the mon- 
astery was finally put together on U.S. 
soil. In North Miami Beach, Fla., work- 
men fitted the last of the 35,000 stones in 
place. and the two businessmen, E. Ray- 
mond Moss and William S. Edgemon of 
Cincinnati, got ready to open the monas- 
tery to sightseers. Moss and Edgemon had 
bought the stones at a bargain after 
Hearst’s death in 1951, and packed them 
off to Florida. In the summer of 1952, a 
small army of architects, masons and 
other workmen started the laborious job 
of unpacking and reassembling the stones 





Allan Gould—Graphic House 
HEARST MONASTERY IN NortTH MIAMI BEACH 
Besides the wishing well, a loudspeaker in a tree. 


on a 20-acre site just outside Miami. 
They worked from charts prepared by 
Hearst’s dismantlers in Sacramenia; each 
stone bore a number corresponding to a 
position on the charts. The master mason 
who supervised the job called it “the 
greatest jigsaw puzzle in history.” 

In its new setting the monastery looks 
much as it did when it was first built by 
order of King Alfonso VII in 1141—a 
low structure of age-mellowed limestone 
with a cloistered courtyard. Inside are 
three fine statues—of Christ, Alfonso VII 
and Alfonso VIII—taken from the origi- 
nal monastery in Sacramenia. Moss and 
Edgemon hope that enough tourists will 
pay admissions (probably $1.85 a head) 
to return them their investment and a 
long-term profit. Just to make sure, they 
have also added a few nonmonastic 
touches: a wishing well in the courtyard, 
piped music broadcast from a loudspeaker 
concealed in a tree. And even before the 
restored monastery was officially opened, 
several prospective brides had asked to 
be married in the chapter house of the 
monastery. 


Expatriates in Chicago 





HICAGO, business capital of the 

Midwest, is each year becoming more 
of a cultural center as well. Next week 
the Chicago Art Institute will stage a 
show unrivaled among the new year's ex- 
hibitions for size and sophistication: 120 
pictures by three extraordinary American 
expatriates—John Singer Sargent, Mary 
Cassatt and James McNeill Whistler. All 
three made their fame in the Victorian 
and Edwardian eras; after their deaths, 
the reputations of all three declined. Per- 
haps because they were restless folk, who 
elected to live abroad, none of the three 
ever quite matched the greatness of their 
deep-rooted contemporaries, Winslow Ho- 
mer and Thomas Eakins. But Chicago's 
show should do much to restore them to 
their proper places in the ranks of Ameri- 
can artists. 

James McNeill Whistler's monogram 
was a butterfly, which appears in medal- 
lion form in his portrait of Thomas Car- 
lyle (see spread). In his landscapes, 
Whistler was a butterfly, gently sipping 
the sweetness of nature and making it 
the subject of canvases so subtle and 
thinly brushed as to seem evanescent. 
He lived in London, made his mission 
“revealing the Thames to the people 
who lived on it but had previously only 
seen it as a stretch of water.” 

In his life, Whistler was part scorpion 
(and sometimes attached a scorpion’s tail 
to the butterfly in his monogram), a 
terror of the drawing rooms. He had a 
bit of a beard beneath his lower lip, 
which he used to tug at for inspiration 
when cornered. Then he would open his 
mouth and paralyze the opposition with 
a quip. When Critic John Ruskin dared 
criticize Whistler's paintings too harshly, 
the devilish dandy sued him for libel. 
Among the evidence presented at the trial 
was Whistler's Battersea Bridge (oppo- 
site). Looking at it, the judge made the 
mistake of using sarcasm—Whistler’s fa- 
vorite weapon. The following dialogue 
took place 

His Honor: “Are those figures on the 
top of the bridge intended for people?” 

Whistler: “They are just what you 
like.” 

His Honor; “That is a barge beneath?” 

Whistler: “Yes. 1 am very much flat- 
tered at your seeing that 

In the end, Whistler won his case. but 
the judge awarded him damages of just 
one farthing and, by making him pay 
the court costs, helped force the painter 
into bankruptcy. 

John Singer Sargent, standing at the 
easel in his studio on London’s Tite 
Street, used to mutter, “Gainsborough 
would have done it!” But in his heart 
he knew he was no Gainsborough. What 
Sargent had in abundance was a capacity 
for flattering his sitters in paint, and 
naturally they flocked to him. He com- 
plained that “portrait painting is a pimp’s 
profession,”’ and late in life he swore off 
it. “No more paughtraits,’ he wrote tri- 
umphantly to a friend. “I abhor and 
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WHISTLER painted “Old Battersea Bridge: Nocturne in Blue 


ind Gold” in 


scribed by the 





Full of dreamy romanticism, it was de- 





is “simply a representation of moonlight 


ARY CASSATT’S “A Ci 
I ly Victorian, right do 
fireplace and the young gir 


style shows Cassatt 


SARGENT PORTRAIT of “Mademoiselle Suzanne Poirson 
has never been publicly exhibited or reproduced before. Its del 
cate elegance shows great roth century portraitist at his best. 





WHISTLER’S famed: “Portrait 
of Thomas Carlyle: Arrangement 
in Grey and Black, No. is a 

inion piece to even better- 
known painting of his mother. 


EGYPTIAN GIRL.” Sargent’s 
magnificent nude (now some- 
Vhat marred by cracking paint) 
shows that his genius embraced 


more than polished portraiture. 





“LA LOGE,” Mary Cassatt’s lusciously tinted oil of a girl 
in an opera box, was painted in 1879, the year Cassatt was 
first invited to exhibit with the French impressionists. 





abjure them and hope never to do another, 
especially of the Upper Classes.” 

Of the three expatriates on show, Sar- 
gent rose highest in his lifetime and fell 
farthest afterwards. Some of his paintings 
at Chicago, such as the vibrant portrait 
of Mile. Suzanne Poirson and the elegant- 
ly sexy Egyptian Girl (see spread), will 
surprise those who have come to re- 
gard him as a mere Cecil Beaton of the 
paintbrush. He had more dash than gen- 
ius, yet in his best moments the portly, 
full-bearded conservative stood among 
the immortals. 

Mary Cassatt's closest male friend was 
also her master, Edgar Degas. If she 
never equaled that dour misogynist as an 
artist, she came close enough to earn a 
place as the best woman painter America 
has produced. A rich, aristocratic Pennsyl- 
vanian, she spent almost all her adult life 
laboring at her profession in Paris. Though 
she hobnobbed with the impressionists, 
the tall spinster never painted a land- 
scape. People offered more of a challenge, 
she felt. Cassatt was an austere sort alto- 
gether; she once turned John Singer Sar- 
gent from her door because he had done 
such a “dreadful portrait” of her brother 
Alex. 

A Cup of Tea (see spread) demon- 
strates Cassatt’s genius for imbuing the 
most ordinary sights with a magic time- 
lessness. Her compositions look as casual 
as candid camera shots; actually they are 
composed as sensitively as the Japanese 
prints she admired and collected. La Loge 
(opposite) is a surprisingly festive pic- 
ture for Cassatt. Curator Frederick Sweet, 
who assembled Chicago's exhibition, con- 
siders it her most beautiful canvas. 

Says Curator Sweet of the three ex- 
patriates: “Whistler developed a style al- 
most entirely his own—a kind of impres- 
sionism quite different from the French. 
Sargent followed European portrait tra- 
ditions, but he did it better than the Eu- 
ropeans; he had an American enthusiasm 
and directness. Mary Cassatt was very 
vigorous and stimulating, and I think the 
French artists of the time were aware of 
it.” All in all, Sweet concludes, the three 
brought more to European art than they 
gained from it. 


Battle of Yorktown 


When the National Park Service began 
looking around for a sculptor to do a new 
figure for the top of the 97-ft. shaft of 
the Yorktown, Va. monument commemo- 
rating Washington’s victory over Corn- 
wallis, its eye fell on Norwegian-born 
Oskar Hansen, 61. Hansen was a monu- 
ment-maker of some repute: he did the 
figures at Boulder Dam, a World War I 
memorial in Hinsdale, Ill., and a Colum- 
bus memorial in Rio de Janeiro. What was 
needed at Yorktown was a new statue of 
Liberty to replace the one decapitated by 
lightning in 1942. 

At first all went well. Sculptor Hansen 
designed a classic Goddess of Liberty. It 
was duly approved by the Park Service, 
and Hansen went to work. But Hansen 
soon began to worry about the shaft on 
which his new statue was to be placed. 
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Not only was it a Victorian monstrosity, 
he charged, it was also an unsafe base for 
his new Liberty. At the top of the shaft, 
he said. is a gunmetal core which had re- 
peatedly attracted lightning. 

By last week, the Park Service and 
Sculptor Hansen seemed at hopeless dead- 
lock. Hansen charged that when he agreed 
in 1949 to design a new figure, install it 
and repair the shaft. he did not know the 
condition of the column. His new, 13-ft. 
granite statue, he says, will “last for 10,- 
ooo years,” and he objects to putting it 
on a base “that has not lasted the life- 
time of a frame bungalow.’ The Park 
Service replied that Government engineers 
have inspected the shaft, and with a little 
fixing, it will be perfectly safe. Besides, 
Congress only appropriated $59,000 for 





Ralph Thompson 
Hansen & STATUE 
Patrick Henry would understand. 


the whole job: a new shaft alone would 
cost $397,000. 

Hansen was not concerned with such 
trivia. Said he: “To ask me to perpetrate, 
on the battlefield at Yorktown, a composi- 
tion in sculpture bastardized according to 
the collective idea of a government bu- 
reaucracy, is asking of me not only the 
services of my body but the devastating 
perdition of my soul.” 

This week the outcome of the new bat- 
tle of Yorktown was still in doubt. The 
Park Service hoped that Hansen would 
come around; if he did not, he could be 
sued for contract violation. Hansen, for 
his part, hoped public pressure would 
change Washington’s mind. If not, he 
would rather call off the deal and give the 
Government back the $20,000 it has paid 
him so far. In that case, Hansen says, he 
might give his Liberty to President Syng- 
man Rhee of Korea, whom he regards as 
“a champion like Patrick Henry and 
Thomas Jefferson of the ideals of democ- 
racy and freedom.” 


MEDICINE 


Smoking & Cancer 


Stung by recent evidence that there is 
a definite connection between heavy cig- 
arette smoking and lung cancer (TIME, 
Nov. 30), the tobacco industry organized 
to nail down the facts. In telling the U.S. 
public this week (in newspaper ads) of its 
decision, the Tobacco Industry Research 
Committee* challenged the conclusiveness 
of recent findings but said: “We accept 
an interest in people’s health as a basic 
responsibility, paramount to every other 
consideration in our business.” 

Committee members pledged joint 
financial aid for research into “all phases 
of tobacco use and health.” Heading the 
research will be “a scientist of unimpeach- 
able integrity and national repute” (not 
yet named). “Scientists disinterested in 
the cigarette industry ... from medi- 
cine, science and education will be invited 
to serve” on an advisory board. 





"Boilermaker's Ear" 

Wisconsin’s supreme court let fall a de- 
cision last week that reverberated like a 
boiler factory. The court approved a com- 
pensation award of $2,429 damages for 
partial loss of hearing to one Albert 
Wojcik, 62, an operator employed by the 
Green Bay Drop Forge Co. What made 
the case news was that Wojcik is still 
working at his job. He has not lost a pen- 
ny in wages. But substantial loss of hear- 
ing is in itself sound basis for compensa- 
tion, the court held.t 

Albert Wojcik was a victim of “boiler- 
maker's ear,” the impairment of hearing 
that follows long exposure to noise. As 
sound engineers measure it, the intensity 
of ordinary conversation is 50 decibels; 
an average factory is rated at 85 decibels. 
Above go decibels, reached in many fac- 
tories, prolonged noise will impair the 
hearing of some sensitive individuals; in 
the range from 100 to 120 decibels, noise 
will damage the hearing of most workers. 
Above 120 decibels, practically everybody 
will suffer. 

Damage claims resulting from hearing 
loss are plaguing U.S. industry. Against 
a single New Jersey company they total 
no less than $5,000,000. Medical criteria 
to determine whether there has been an 
actual loss of hearing, and if so to what 
degree, are only now being standardized. 
To correlate the results of scattered re- 
search, and to help industry cut down 
noise, the Mellon Institute’s Industrial 
Hygiene Foundation in Pittsburgh has 
agreed to act as a “unifying agent.” 

Says the institute’s head, Dr. C. Richard 
Walmer: “Noise costs employers money, 


%* Comprising nine cigarette manufacturers (in- 
cluding all the big ones except Liggett & Myers) 
and five tobacco trade groups. 


+ Wisconsin’s legislature has decreed that in fu- 
ture there must be a loss of wages before com- 
pensation can be claimed. But there are hun- 
dreds of cases left from the old law, which was 
similar to the law in many other states. 
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even if they never face a compensation 
claim. Medical authorities agree that [it] 
cuts human efficiency, slackens and dulls 
mental processes, clouds judgment and 
reduces precision.” 


Money, Money, Money 

The commonest and most neglected ill- 
ness in the U.S. today is money-sickness, 
Dr. William Kaufman told the American 
Psychiatric Association in Boston last 
week. And one reason why it is not often 
detected, said the Bridgeport (Conn.) 
psychosomaticist, is that many doctors 
have their own unresolved problems re- 
garding the use of money. This serves as 
an unconscious check which keeps them 
from recognizing or investigating the ab- 
normal psycho-economic behavior of their 
patients. 

An individual’s attitude toward money, 
whether healthy or not, is usually de- 
termined early in life, said Dr. Kaufman. 
If it is unhealthy, it may touch off a 
variety of psychosomatic illnesses, such 
as headaches, anxiety states, hysterical 
paralysis, panic reactions, depression, or 
disorders of the digestive system, heart 
and lung function, or muscular control. 

Studying more than a thousand of his 
patients, Dr. Kaufman has seen compul- 
sive non-spenders (ranging from the mere- 
ly conservative to the downright miserly ), 
whose money-hunger represented love- 
hunger. “Most of these people,” he said, 
“were deprived in their early lives of love 
and affection, and experienced poverty, 
punishment and regimentation. Symbol- 
ically, money represents the love. affection 
and security . . . for which they have an 
insatiable craving.” At the opposite end of 
the spectrum are compulsive spenders, 
who may become sick if they are forced 
to save or stop spending. Many of these, 
says Dr. Kaufman, were overprotected in 
childhood by an overindulgent parent who 
guiltily substituted money gifts for the 
boon of love. Usually one parent was 
strict, but the other overcompensated for 
his severity. Other compulsive spenders, 
who had neither money nor love in child- 
hood, spend selfishly as adults to give 
themselves a substitute for love. 

The complications of money-sickness 
are endless, Dr: Kaufman indicated. But 
the doctor who can treat the disease, by 
frank discussion of the relationship be- 
tween money and moods, can help society 
as a whole, as well as his patient. 

Other items of medical interest at the 

meetings sponsored by the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science: 
@ Loving kindness can make as much 
difference to the growing rat as to the de- 
veloping child, said Psychologist Otto 
Weininger of Toronto. Laboratory rats 
that he petted and fondled grew faster 
and bigger, and resisted stress better than 
their brother rats. 
@ “Neuromuscular television” was the 
name given by Chicago’s Dr. Edmund 
Jacobson to a gadget for helping heart 
patients to relax. The tension in a pa- 
tient’s muscles and nerves is projected 
on a screen so that he can see the effect 
of his efforts to relax. 
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The Return of the Gods 


In the big New Mexico pueblo of the 
Zunis, largest of all the Indian pueblos, 
met the chiefs of the six clans. The matter 
before them was of great solemnity: 
How did the Zuni gods chance to be re- 
siding in a white man’s kiva, and what 
were the white boys doing with them? 

The white boys were members of the 
famed Koshare troop of Boy Scouts in 
La Junta, Colo. Founded in 1933 by a 
railroad contractor named Buck Bur- 


shears, the Koshares (Pueblo Indian for 
clowns) have made a specialty of re-creat- 
ing Indian dances, faithful to the last 





Winburn 
QvETAWKE & SHEKA WITH SHALAKO 
Too real, too true. 


feather and as accurately chanted, stomped 
and hopped as scholarship and rehearsal 
can make them. Koshares are the pick of 
all La Junta scouts; they spend hundreds 
of dollars on their costumes and go on 
tour each summer in their own especially 
equipped bus, netting as much as $50,000 
a season. Their headquarters is a $150,- 
ooo kiva, or ceremonial house, roofed by 
a lace-log pattern of 620 poles. 

Whipped to Manhood. But the Zuii 
chiefs knew nothing of all this. What had 
brought them together and what they 
passed around among themselves was a 
picture clipped from the Denver Post 
showing groups of two of their most po- 
tent gods, the Mudheads and the Shala- 
kos, among the white men. After due de- 
liberation, the chiefs sent a delegation 
to the Indian Commissioner in Gallup, 
N. Mex., 33 miles north of the pueblo, 
to protest against the sacrilege and to 
inform him that henceforth the great 
Zuni pueblo would be closed to all non- 
Zuni visitors. 


When Buck Burshears heard of this he 
reacted with speed and tact. Would the 
Zuni chiefs honor the Koshare troop by 
appointing two representatives to attend 
a performance of the sacred dances, to 
see for themselves that no mock was being 
made of the gods? And to show that the 
white chief spoke with no forked tongue, 
he sent two round-trip railroad tickets 
to La Junta. 

Last week they came—Oscar Sheka, 
Keeper of the Sacred Masks, and Leo 
Quetawke, Head Councilman in charge 
of Law and Order. They were dressed in 
windbreakers and dark trousers and their 
seamed, impassive faces were shaded by 
the black ten-gallon hats that the Indians 
of the southwest love to wear. At the 
railroad station they met another Zuni 
and brought him along. He was Enos 
Coonsis, a 19-year-old soldier in the field 
artillery at nearby Camp Carson. Like 
most Zunis, Enos had gone to church 
while he was at school, but like most 
Zunis he had little understanding of Chris- 
tianity. The gods that Artilleryman Enos 
worships are the Aatchinas, the masked 
dancers whose sacred dual identity was 
revealed to him some six years ago at the 
dread Whipping Ceremony at which Zuni 
boys become men. 

Something Alive. In the kiva of the 
Koshare troop, a capacity crowd of 400 
watched while the dances began with the 
ceremonial lighting of a fire. Soon the 
Mudheads bounded in. The Mudheads are 
idiot children born of a god's incestu- 
ous union with his sister; their sack-like 
masks with doughnut-shaped eyes and 
mouth are hideous and their movements 
are wild and grotesque. The touch of a 
Mudhead can drive a good man sex-mad, 
say the Zunis, and they shrink before 
their threatening leaps and insane gyra- 
tions. Later in the evening the Shalakos 
had their turn. 

The Shalakos are beautiful. They are 
birds, about ten feet high, with turquoise 
heads crested with eagle feathers and 
mounted with  feather-tipped  butfalo 
horns. Their bulging ball-eyes roll ma- 
jestically and their wooden beaks clack- 
clack as they glide and stomp through 
their dance of blessing, with a tinkling of 
bells worn at the knees of the dancers. 

Through the hour-and-a-half perfor- 
mance, the Zuni emissaries did not miss a 
sound or a gesture. When it was over 
they sat down to powwow with Buck Bur- 
shears and the Koshare leaders. “This is 
too real, too true,” they said. “What you 
do is not imitation. These are living gods, 
and we must take the Shalakos and the 
Mudheads to the home of the Masked 
Gods where they belong.” 

For two days and two nights the talks 
went on, and at last the scouts under- 
stood. Explained Head Koshare Ronnie 
Lorenzo: “Always before we have taken 
something from the past to preserve for 
posterity. Now we have taken something 
alive. We must give it back.” 

At week’s end, seven Koshares departed 
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Celanese’ acetate puts America in Jersey 


America’s trend to more comfortable living is completely expressed 
in jersey fabric knit of Celanese acetate. Women of exacting taste 
find in this fiber a priceless ability to combine comfort with elegance. 
In the great, growing jersey market (millions of dresses are now knit 
annually), Celanese acetate is a basic fiber. 

On this page you see four Nelly Don dresses that prove the point 
beautifully. They are made of a Celanese acetate knit fabric called 
Jersanese*. An abiding classic in this field, Jersanese feels irresistibly 
smooth and soft. Its touch is friendly, warm, good. It travels superbly, 
packs into the smallest space, shakes off wrinkles, stays fresh. And, 
being acetate, looks far more than it costs. 

In February you will see these Nelly Don dresses nationally adver- 
tised by Celanese and simultaneously displayed in some 1,000 lead- 





ing stores in the United States. 


These Nelly Don dresses of Celanese acetate Jersanese 
show that excellent styling can be modestly priced. 


No wonder that from dresses to lingerie to men’s sport shirts, more 
and more of America’s wardrobe is knit with Celanese acetate. 


Celanese Corporation of America, New York 16. *Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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one of the world’s great textile fibers 


CHEMICAL FIBERS . TEXTILES . CHEMICALS . PLASTICS e CELLULOSE 
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for the Zuni pueblo to return the Zuhi 
gods and to receive a welcome such as no 
white men have received before into the 
religious inner circle of the Zuni tribes. 
The Zufis have promised them several 
new chants and dances to replace the 

which they 


| Mudheads and the Shalakos, 
Our CA ih will never dance again. Said Buck Bur- 
shears last week: “The whole thing has 


Doctors warn against bone-dry 
air of winter heating as one of the pri- 
mary causes of colds and irritating nose 
and throat conditions. Now you can have 
MOISTURE-ADDED, warm filtered air 
to help avoid this threat to your family’s 
health. 


Palmaire Jr.—more than anordinary 
heater—adds needed moisture—helps 
end winter-dry cracking of costly furni- 
ture and home furnishings—gives your 
family beneficial comfort. 





HEATER-HUMIDIFIER 


COMPACT, PORTABLE, weighs only 
28 Ibs. Spreads heat evenly throughout 
the room without annoying hot spots. 
Can be used as HEATER-HUMIDIFIER, 
as HEATER alone or as a cooling AIR- 
CIRCULATOR for summer comfort! 
Spun glass air filter helps reduce dust and 
pollen in the home. Beautiful two-tone 
baked enamel finish. 10-foot extra-heavy 
extension cord. Safety fan guard grille. 
Easy refill water reservoir holds 2 full 
gallons. 





See the new Palmaire Jr. at your nearby dealer or write 
direct to Palmer Manufacturing Corp. 


By the mokers of famous 
SNO-BREZE and PALMAIRE 


Evaporative Coolers 


PALMER MANUFACTURING CORP. 


Phoenix, Arizona 
SUBSIDIARY OF McCRAY REFRIGERATOR CO, INC. 





turned out wonderfully well!” 


Farm Street 


A good deal of the light and 
of British Roman Catholicism emanates 
from an undistinguished-looking church 
and a drab, red brick building close by 
London's Berkeley Square. The church is 
officially called the Church of the Im- 
maculate Conception and the building is 
headquarters of the English Jesuits, but 
both together are much better known as 
Farm Street. Farm Street’s back door is 
the gateway through which pass the more 
notable British converts to Catholicism.* 

First with the Best. It was not always 
so. The Jesuits had no permanent head- 
quarters in England until the mid-1gth 
century, when official tolerance at last 
encouraged them to establish one. In 1840 
a delegation of Jesuit priests, cautiously 
clad in secular clothes with top hats, paid 
£5,800 for the Farm Street leasehold in 
what was then a stifling 
stables and cab-choked streets. 
But as Mayfair spread out and the Ed- 
wardian upper crust turned the stables 
into mews flats, Farm Street became top- 
drawer. The best known Farm Street fig- 
ure of this 


power 


congestion of 
cobble 


handsome, 
well-born Father Bernard Vaughan, whose 
sermons packed such dramatic punch that 
professional 


elegant era was 


ictors came to church for 
pointers. 

Today Farm Street still maintains the 
tradition of getting there first with the 
best of the Catholic point of view on 
everything from euthanasia to the Kinsey 
Report. One of its priests recently out- 
lined Farm Street's function as “present- 
ing the Catholic religion in modern terms 
to the intelligentsia of the day and an- 
swering any attacks Catho- 
lics.”” Immaculate Conception is no parish 
church; it contains no baptismal font and 
performs no marriages. Instead, its 20-odd 
priests in residence handle a tough, three- 
part assignment: 1) administering (under 
Father Desmond Boyle) the 903 members 
of the Jesuit Order in England, Scotland, 
Wales, Rhodesia and British Guiana, 2) 
publishing (under Father Philip Cara- 
man) a highbrow monthly called The 
Month and extending the ministry to the 
literate with lectures, newspaper articles, 
radio broadcasts, etc., 3) preaching and 
instructing converts. 

Just a Job. Last week Farm Street got 
a new boss. Tall, spindle-faced Father Leo 
Belton, 63, is a shy scholar who has spent 
24 years in the capacities of teacher, 
chaplain and headmaster at Stonyhurst. a 
Jesuit school for boys. Though he is al- 


made upon 


Among them: Novelist Evelyn Waugh, Pame- 
la Churchill, ex-daughter-in-law of Sir Winston, 
| Murder-Trial Lawyer John Maude, 





FATHER BELTON 
Ready when needed. 


most painfully reserved, Father Belton 
seems to have no qualms about his new 
role as head of his order's most active 
newsmaker. He accepts it as one more 
opportunity to fulfill his vow of obedience. 
“There's no such thing as a promotion 
in the Jesuit Order.” he said last week. 
“Qne year you might be head of a college 
the next you might be director of boys’ 
games. Now I am superior ol Farm Street 
a famous church, but it is just a job to 
be done. I won't change anything; it will 
go on as it always has—a pool of informa- 
tion and ready to be 
upon whenever it is needed.” 


Words & Works 


G President Eisenhower's pastor, the Rev. 
Edward Elson of Washington's National 
Presbyterian Church, credited Ike with 
leading “one of the great periods of re- 
ligious renaissance in our national histo- 
ry.” Said he: “There is a fresh natural- 
ness and manliness to prayer. . . By his 
regular participation in Christian worship, 
by the maintenance of his personal spirit- 
ual disciplines and through his public ut- 
terances, the President is pointing America 
to the way of faith. . .” 

@ In the interests of keeping “religious 
friction at a minimum,” the Quebec 
Board of Censors barred the movie Mar- 
tin Luther from public exhibition in that 
province. “We barred the English film 
Oliver Twist,” explained Board Chairman 
Alexis Gagnon, “because Jewish groups 
protested that the portrayal of Fagin the 
Jew might lead people to think of all Jews 
as being malicious Some Catholics 
might not get excited about [ Martin 
Luther |, But there are those who might.” 
@ Methodists totted up gifts to Method- 
ist colleges and universities in 1953, found 
it a good year. In addition to more than 
$8,000,000 in regular fund-raising, special 
gifts and bequests reached a record total 
of more than $ro million. 


issistance drawn 
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Great Ideas of Western Mar ONE O} SERIES 


It is evident 

in all mankind 

that reason is a 
peculiar property of 
our nature, which 
distinguishes us from 
the brute animals, 


as sense constitutes 


John Calvin on man’s reason 


the difference between 
them and things 
inanimate. For whereas 
some are born fools 

and idiots, that 

defect obscures not 


the general goodness 


of GOD. 


Institutes of the 


Christian Religion, 1535 
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See therm now! New 


featuring TRIPLE 


NOW only Ford gives you Gas-Saving Low- 
Q FRICTION, Overhead-Valve, High-Compression, 
Deep-Block Engines in all Models! 

























170-H. P. 
CARGO KING V-8 


| Are 
152-H, P. 


avs ¢ PF of Now, you get a gas-saving Low-FRICTION 
es < (i engine in any Ford Truck you choose! New 
nd . . short-stroke design cuts internal friction loss 
-H ac . . 
pohien tee v-8 up to 33°/, liberates more usable hauling power, 
provides new economies. 


130-H. P, New Ford Truck engine blocks have deep-skirt 
POWER KING V-8 crankcases and wide-base flywheel housings for the 
utmost structural rigidity. This retains precise 
bearing alignment, gives better crankshaft 
support for smoother performance, more efficient 
operation and longer life. 


Ford's ultra-modern gy aeemmmara 
Low-FRICTION engines, 


proved in performance —————— 
and economy, are stand- 
ard throughout the new 
Ford Truck line. 





5 great 
truck engines 
All Low-FrictioNn 
All High-Compression 
All Overhead-Valve 

All Deep-Block design 





115-H, P. 
COST CLIPPER SIX 


Now! The mightiest concentration of 
power per cubic inch ever built into 
any truck line! Only FORD has it! 


For their small displacement, Ford Truck engines for 


"54 develop more horsepower than other make 
engines. Ford's 239 cu. in. Power King V-8 develops 
its 130 h.p. from as much as 43 cubic inches less 
displacement. Less cubic inches of displacement re- 
quire less gas. That's why Ford concentrated power 
is a big factor in new Ford Truck TRIPLE ECONOMY. 


FORD TRUCKS 154 


Big new savings in 
the 3 most important 
truck savings areas 





NEW Driverized Cabs, 
6) Master-Guide Power Steering, 


Power Brakes, Fordomatic Drive! 


Ford's big, 3-man Driverized Cabs cut fatigue, 
conserve energy, save time, help keep the driver 
happy! New, long-wearing plastic seat upholstery 


NEW Factory-Built 
6, 6-Wheelers increase 
capacity as much as 48% 


Ford's expanded new truck lines include new 


Tandem-Axle Bic Joss, up to 40,000 Ibs. G.V.W., 


to haul loads up to legal limit in a// 48 States! 


is woven—to “breathe” like cloth for year-around 
comfort. New Master-Guide Power Steering, 
standard on most Ford Bic Joss! 


Built extra strong, completely balanced 
ong-lived 6-wheeler service. More than ever, Ford 
has the right truck for the job. 

Look at these new Ford options—ihey repay 
their extra cost in faster, safer, driver-saving 'S4 brings two more new Ford Cab Forward 
control: New Power Braking, available on F-100 Bic Josps—Series C-700 and Series C-900! Rated 
models! Fordomatic Drive available on all light up to 55,000 Ibs. G.C.W., to haul 35-foot leg 
duty Series! limit trailers profitably, in every State! 
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Brand-new Ford Tandem-Axle giant 
Model T-800 (shown) is rated for up to 
10,000 Ibs. G.V.W., 60,000 Ibs. G.C.W. 
Companion Model 'T-700 has G.V.W. 
ratings up to 27,000 Ibs., G.C.W. up to 
12,000 Ibs. Four wheelbases, 144-, 156-, 
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nd 192-inch 


TRIPLE ECONOMY 


TRUCKS 
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NEW FORD FACTORY-BUILT 6-WHEELERS 
handle up to 95% more body ond payload 
than their companion 4-wheel F-model trucks 











TO MEET THE NEEDS of thousands of manufacturers, we 
have greatly increased the capacity of our rod and bar plant, 
and are continually adding to the range of sizes. 


This is only part of our vast expansion. Before year’s end 
we will have the capacity to produce close to 30% of all the 
aluminum made in this country. This will be two and one 
half times as much as the whole industry produced prior to 


World War II. 








We are proud to be the fastest growing major producer in 
an industry that is revolutionizing American manufacturing 
—and American living. Aluminum is taking the place of other 
materials in thousands and thousands of useful products— 
making these products better and cheaper. 


Because of aluminum, a brighter future lies ahead. We are 
continuing to expand—and to work with manufacturers to 
turn aluminum’s unlimited opportunities into realities. 


Kaiser Aluminum 


America’s fastest growing major producer of aluminum 


THE THEATER 





New Plays in Manhattan 


In the Summer House (by Jane 
Bowles) takes place on a dreamlike sec- 
tion of the Southern California coast, and 
contrasts the happy-animal life of a gag- 
gle of Mexicans with the mental distress 


of half a dozen Americans in just about 
every stage of neurotic obsession. Wid- 
owed Judith Anderson, the undisputed 


queen of this domain, is superbly in com- 
mand from the very start. Like a Freud- 
ian Madame Defarge, she knits in pur- 
poseful accompaniment to the sound of 
her own voice falling like a cleaver on 
her tremble-chinned daughter (Elizabeth 
Ross), who peeps in terror from a vine- 
enclosed summerhouse across the garden. 
Even marriage to a Saroyanesque young 





ANDERSON & ELIZABETH Ross 
In a homey womb away from home. 


JupiTH 


Ramsey) fails to save the 
feverishly builds a 
homey womb away from home in a trel- 
lised corner booth of her husband's bar. 
The play’s uncertain note of affirmation 


man (Logan 
daughter, for she 


is sounded when Elizabeth finally flees to 
Louis with her husband, rejecting her 
mother’s hysterical offer of a newer, bet- 


ter and even more insulated garden house. 

Playwright Bowles’s plot (complicated 
by a fatal accident offstage) and point 
(life must progress from fakery to real- 
ity) are the feeblest parts of her drama. 
But she wins high marks for theatricality 
and comic invention. Each of the five 
scenes is beautifully placed and paced. 
They are peopled with some fine original 
types, notably Mildred Dunnock as a tip- 
toeing mother who achieves a boozy sub- 
limation after the death of her jet-pro- 
pelled offspring (Muriel Berkson), Jean 
Stapleton, a triumphantly fun-loving bar- 
maid, and Martita Reid, a Mexican dow- 
ager of sufficient force to faze even in- 
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domitable Actress Anderson. Director José 
Quintero has caught some memorable vi- 
gnettes: a beach picnic, as airily languid 
as the colored soap bubbles blown by a 
Mexican girl, and a muddled wedding 
party, alive with tears and frayed tem- 
pers. Oliver Smith’s scenery and the mu- 
sic composed by the playwright’s hus- 
band, Paul Bowles, are nicely in key with 
the disturbing childhood memories that 
are the play's evanescent strength. 








The Remarkable Mr. Pennypacker (by 
Liam O’Brien) has a likable air and funny 
interludes, but its fun is fitful, so that the 
play must be described as not a bad eve- 
ning rather than a really good one. 

A period comedy laid in Wilmington 
Del. in 1890, it concerns a middle-class 
father of eight with advanced views. Hor- 
ace Pennypacker is a freethinker who 
wears knickerbockers rather than trou- 
sers, and belongs to societies espousing 
Darwin and dedicated to persuading Ber- 
nard Shaw to visit America. He also, it 
soon transpires, is the father of nine chil- 
dren by a different wife in Philadelphia. 

To Horace, pursuing high aims at high 
altitudes, bigamy is a mere narrow-mind- 
ed epithet, and the feelings of his Wil- 
mington wife (Martha Scott), on hearing 
the Philadelphia story, are to be placated 
by friendly words and a few flowers. Nec- 
essarily there are bourgeois complica- 
tions. Yet played with gusto by Bur- 
gess Meredith, Mr. Pennypacker is no less 
a devoted family man for having one 
family many, and no less a man of 
principle for having principles all his own. 
The whole play is geared to the level of 
farce; but though the level is sustained 
the leverage falters. Wr. Pennypacker can 
never quite settle down to being funny. 
At times, the play has Horace hilariously 
on the spot; at other times, Horace has 
orthodox behavior, and even monogamy, 
by the tail. But there is too much jok- 
ing for such a moderate-sized joke, and 
sometimes the merest commotion is sub- 
stituted for comedy. Despite a good try 
at the end, Mr. Pennypacker’s predica- 
ment is never really unscrambled. 


too 


Sing Till Tomorrow (by Jean Lowen- 


thal) folded after the most Scrooge-like 
reviews within yuletide memory. The 
Herald Tribune's Walter Kerr objected 
with equal irritation that half the play 
could not be heard and the other half 
could. Brooks Atkinson of the Times de- 
scribed the play as “solemn gibberish.” 
Sing Till Tomorrow was worse than just 


plain bad: it was fuzzily and pretentiously 
so, and with acting that matched the 
script. Involved were a druggist. his sec- 
ond wife and his son, who sinned with the 


wife and wrote a play attacking the fa- 


ther. “His pitch is a stammer to the far- 
flung stars” is a fair sample of how 
the characters addressed one another: 


—and 
their 


and their lives seemed as 
often as needlessly 
language. 


curiously 
—tortured as 
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Sensible rates include radio 
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PUNCTURE-SEALING 
SAFETY TUBE 


©Prevents punctures because it seals as it rolls. 
© Safer—absorbs shocks. Protects against blowouts. 
®Adds security for women drivers. 

©100% natural rubber. Outwears several casings. 


SEE YOUR GENERAL TIRE DEALER 
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As one of the great carriers of merchandise freight, the C&O sponsors this 
campaign in the belief that a better understanding of the Traffic Manager’s 
job will contribute to the better and more economical movement of material. 











Everybody approved 


the new name except 


the Traffic Manager 





An incident that points up the need of having 


the Traffic Manager in 


The question before the Manage- 
ment Committee was the name 
for an important new product. A 
name had been proposed by the 
advertising agency. Everybody 
liked it. It suggested the prod- 
uct’s use. It implied superiority. 
It had sales appeal. 

Only the Traffic Manager reg- 
istered an emphatic “No!” 

That name, he pointed out, 
would inevitably throw the prod- 
uct into a freight classification 
which would take a high rate. A 
different name would enable him 
to ship it under a more favorable 
classification at a lower rate. 

Such a name was found and 
everybody agreed it was just as 


on top-level planning 


good as the first suggestion. 

Fortunately this happened in 
one of the growing group of large 
companies in which the Traffic 
Manager sits in at the top-man- 
agement level. In all too many 
cases the chief traffic executive 
does not learn of such errors un- 
til it is too late to correct them. 

According to the most modern 
business concept, a product is 
continuously “in transit’? from 
the purchase of raw materials to 
the hands of the ultimate con- 
sumer. At any step in between 
the well-informed and resource- 
ful traffic executive may be able 
to contribute helpful suggestions 
—if he is permitted to do so. 


Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railway 


MEMBER OF FEDERATION 


FOR RAILWAY PROGRESS 


TERMINAL TOWER, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
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BUSINESS 





STATE OF BUSINESS 
No. 31 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. last week 
reported that its sales for 1953 had pushed 
over the billion dollar level for the first 
time, thus making it the 31st U.S. com- 
pany to pass the magic mark and become 
a member of the “Billion Dollar Club.” 
Firestone’s record: $1,029,000,000 worth 
of rubber goods and plastics sold ($64,- 
000,000 better than 1952), for a net 
profit of $46,748,971, or $11.77 a share. 


End of the Bigness Bugaboo 

As any businessman knows, a cardinal 
tenet of New and Fair Deal gospel was 
that a big company was probably bad, 
i.e., it was tarred with monopolistic sin. 
Many an economist, both liberal and con- 
servative, went along with this view, vig- 
orously expounded in 1934 by Louis D. 
Brandeis in The Curse of Bigness. But 
last week, when 4,000 members of ten 
economic and statistical societies gath- 
ered in Washington for their annual meet- 
ing, the economists surprised one another 
by their new and friendly view of big 
business and their calmer attitude toward 
monopoly. Said Yale's Assistant Profes- 
sor G. Warren Nutter: “The bigness bug- 
aboo took a licking here.” 

New Birth. There were still some 
dissenters who complained that the ma- 
jority was “trying to define away mo- 
nopoly.” But for the first time, the 
apostles and supporters of Harvard's late 
Economist Joseph Schumpeter were in 
command. In his book, Capitalism, So- 
cialism & Democracy (1942). Schumpeter 
held that inventions and innovations with- 
in business brought about constant ‘‘cre- 
ative destruction” of old economic forms 





_ Myron E berg—Scope 
Economist SCHUMPETER 


Creative destruction. 
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and the birth of new ones. In showing the 
creative role of large business organiza- 
tions, he insisted that what looks at any 
moment like restraint of trade may be 
necessary for the encouragement of com- 
petition, as it has actually functioned in 
the economy. In most industries, Schum- 
peter concluded, practices which appear to 
restrain trade in the short run tend to 
promote dynamic advance in the long run. 

Schumpeter’s thesis was elaborated at 
last week’s meeting by Harvard's Eco- 
nomics Professor John Kenneth Galbraith. 
“Anciently.”” said Galbraith, “two solu- 
tions have been recognized to the problem 
of [concentrated] economic power. One 
is competition. The other . is regula- 
tion by the state.” But a third result of 
such concentration, often overlooked by 
economists, may be of even greater im- 
portance; the rise of large “countervailing 
powers,” such as the labor federations and 
farm bureaus, or the organization of large 
chain and department stores to offset the 
market power of great manufacturers. 
“Those who are subject to the aggres- 
sions of economic power have both a 
negative and a positive incentive to or- 
ganize resistance.” This being true, said 
Galbraith, the tactics of great corpora- 
tions should be viewed in the same man- 
ner as the efforts of labor and farmers. 

This lessening of the importance of 
monopoly got support from M.I.T.’s 
W. Rupert MacLaurin, who had ranked 
13 different U.S. industries according to 
their technological progress. He had found 
no important correlation between their 
progress and lack of monopolistic re- 
straint, as traditional theorists assumed 
there would have to be. The moral, said 
MacLaurin, is that trustbusters should 
take into account the creative contribu- 
tion to the economy of a company’s re- 
search (i.e., the argument Du Pont used 
to persuade a federal court to dismiss an 
antitrust suit against it on Cellophane 
{[Time, Dec. 21]) as an offsetting factor 
in the definition of monopoly. 

New Definition. In taking a longer 
look at the discrepancy between tradition- 
al theories of competition and the facts of 
American growth, the economists were 
groping toward a more respectful view 
of big business. They were, it was clear, 
ready to exchange some unrealistic dogma 
about it for a more open-minded approach 
in keeping with contemporary facts. 





The curtain came down on an impor- 
tant antitrust case last week. In Manhat- 
tan, Federal Judge John C. Knox dis- 
missed the Government's four-year-old 
antitrust suit against Showmen Jacob 
J. Shubert, the late Lee Shubert and four 
other defendants, for monopolizing the 
legitimate-theater business in the U.S. 
Citing the Supreme Court’s refusal to 
apply the antitrust laws to professional 
baseball, Judge Knox ruled that the show- 
men enjoyed the same freedom from anti- 
trust action. 








Latest Voice of Doom 


When Europeans are not worrying about 
McCarthyism or the lack of culture in the 
U.S., they are worrying about an Ameri- 
can depression. Ever since war’s end, many 
European economists and politicos have 
clearly seen the catastrophe—just around 
the corner. The latest doomsayer: Colin 
Clark, Australia-born economist, Oxford 
teacher and author of The Conditions of 
Economic Progress and four other books. 
Clark as early as 1942 foresaw the great 


Norman M 
Economist CLARK 
Destructive errors. 


(American postwar boom and also won ap- 
plause for demolishing phony Soviet sta- 
tistics of vast economic progress in the 
U.S.S.R. 

In the Manchester Guardian Weekly 
last month, Clark, who will visit the U.S. 
this month, predicted a slump in 1954 
that will carry the U.S. economy back to 
the level of the slight 1949 recession. Up 
to that point, some American economists 
and businessmen go along with him. But, 
added Clark, this time the U.S. economy 
will not snap out of it, as it did in 1940, 
but will go right on down. There will be 
no new stimulus to turn the economy 
back to expansion. Before year’s end there 
may be 7,000,000 unemployed. The only 
ways to prevent it, according to Clark: 
a $20 billion tax reduction next July or 
more loans to foreign countries to finance 
more U.S. exports. 

The reasoning behind Clark’s prophecy 
is that inventories in the U.S. are too high. 
that business will cut down orders, and 
that this will start a chain of. cutbacks. 
Subsidiary causes: less defense spending 
and a drop in U.S. exports (whose impor- 
tance to the U is overestimated by 
Clark, as by most foreign economists ). 
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As a parallel for his gloomy outlook, 
Clark goes back to 1929. The Great De- 
pression, he writes, was caused by “trivi- 
alities.” His “complete list” of the 1929 
factors: 1) though construction and the 
production of durable goods were high, 
construction costs were rising; 2) invento- 
ries were high but not abnormal; 3) mon- 
ey was abundant but there was a slight 
financial squeeze early in the year, plus a 
slight decline in Government spending. 
Substantially the same factors are at 
work now. says Clark. Ergo, the same 
consequences threaten. 

At no point in his analysis of the 1929 
crash does Clark mention the collapse of 
the huge, artificially bloated stock-mar- 
ket balloon nor the careful measures taken 
since then to prevent a repetition of this 
phony boom. Thus, his “complete list” of 
depression causes not only lacks the, chief 
ones but is in error in the causes cited. 
For example. instead of being abundant, 
money in 1929 became so short that the 
call rate rose to 206%; Government spend- 
ing. instead of declining. was actually up 
for the year. In any case, any rise or fall 
in Government spending would have been 
a trivial factor; the entire federal budget 
in 1929 was only $3,500,000,000, or 3% 
of the Gross National Product, compared 
to $72 billion, or 19% of G.N.P. now. 

Clark’s argument was perhaps most ef- 
fectively refuted by the Manchester Guar- 
dian itself, which said: “We do not feel 
that it is convincing. It seems to allow 
no part at all to the amazing resilience 
of the American economy or to the undog- 
matic inventiveness of the American mind. 
Up & down that vast country, business 
people, farmers and ordinary consumers 
have been looking over their shoulders 
almost constantly . . . to decide whether 
they have borrowed too much, bought too 
much stock, or committed themselves too 
far. . . Yet businessmen have not shown 
any intention so far of reducing their ex- 
penditure for new plants and equipment 
even in 1954, and consumers have be- 
haved with complete confidence. It would 
need more than the absence of a new 
stimulus to throw that prosperous nation 
into chaos.” 

In London last week. Secretary General 
Robert Marjolin of the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation — pin- 
pointed one result of Europe's widespread 
fear of a U.S. depression. Writing for 
Lloyd's Bank Review, Marjolin said the 
fear might paralyze the continent's initi- 
ative and block further moves toward 
freer trade. Some countries, wrote Mar- 
jolin. are unwilling “to dismantle their 
protective systems because of their fear of 
the consequences of an economic recession 
in the U.S.” But actually. he added, such 
reasoning is fallacious: “Unless there were 
in Europe a wide market fairly free from 
restrictions, we could not hope to main- 
tain a high level of employment in the 
face of an American recession.” 
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TIME CLOCK 


Gs shipowners who bought 
surplus U.S. vessels despite the 
law banning such sales to aliens are 
in for more trouble from the Depart- 
ment of Justice (Timez, Sept. 14). This 
week a grand jury indicted Greek 
Shipping Tycoon Manuel E. Kulu- 
kundis on the ground that he illegally 
bought U.S. ships through a series of 
subsidiary U.S. corporations. Feder- 
al agents are planning to seize the 
10,172-ton tanker S.S. Sweetwater 
and some 24 other ships allegedly 
owned by Kulukundis. 


apnenesou™ in farm prices in 
December (up 1.2% after a four- 
month drop) was due largely to un- 
seasonally high Te prices. Normal- 
ly, hog prices fall in December, the 
month of heaviest marketing, but 
this year hogs went to market earlier, 
keep’ December shipments down 
and prices up. Market will probably 
stay firm until farmers bring in their 
big new hog crop next fall, 


SS NCLATE OIL, along with Carter 
Oil and Socony-Vacuum, has 
just brought in the first well in what 
may be a rich new oilfield in the Wil- 
liston Basin 100 miles northwest of 
Bismarck, N. Dak. 


TYP EGeit t-Che man & Scott, one 
of the top U.S. construction and 
salvage firms, is going into the steel 
business. Having recently bought the 
Milton (Pa.) Electric Steel Corp., it 
now wants to buy a second steelmak- 
er, the $31 million Newport (Ky.) 
Steel Corp., which has an annual in- 
got capacity of 709,000 net tons. The 
offer: one share of Merritt-Chapman 
stock (value: $2814 per share) for 
every 2.1 shares (1,078,547 outstand- 
ing) of Newport Steel. 


J L. LEWIS, who rarely loses a 
battle in the coal fields, has lost 
a bitter, 16-month fight to organize 
West Virginia’s Independent League 
of Widen Miners (some 600 members) 
under the U.M.W. banner. The miners, 
working at the bg rin River Coal & 
Lumber Co. at iden, one of the 
largest outside Lewis’ union, refused 
to join because their pay is higher 


FASHION 


From Natives to Natives 

Manhattan’s Carolyn Schnurer is a 
fashion designer who gets her best ideas 
abroad. but not from the salons of other 
designers. Every year she travels to such 
far-off places as Haiti. South Africa and 
Japan to see what native styles and cos- 
tumes she can adapt for American natives, 
especially as sports clothes. In ten years 
of such globe-trotting, Carolyn Schnurer 
has built a big reputation—and a $7,000,- 
cco annual business. 

Last week the latest catches of Fashion- 
Hunter Schnurer—the results of a three- 
week trip to Turkey last summer—went 
on sale in Manhattan and Los Angeles. 
Priced from $14.95 to $65, her 1954 line 
of winter resort clothes includes simple 


than the union average and their dues 
much lower (50¢ a month v. $4 plus 
for the U.M.W.). 


OMPETITION in the woolen 

industry is forcing American 
Woolen Co., world’s biggest woolen 
and worsted fabrics weavers, into 
disposing of plants. Company, which 
lost more than $12 million in the past 
21 months, plans to sell eleven of its 
Northern mills, concentrate produc- 
tion in newer Southern mills. 


PASEER Pen Co., last big holdout 
against ballpoint pens, will final- 
ly bow to the trend. After nine years 
of experiment, it will bring out its 
first ballpoint this week, for $2.75. 
The company claims it will give 60 
hours of writing (v. 14 for most other 
pens) without replacing the cartridge. 


HE swing to diesels on U.S. rail- 

roads is still picking up speed. 
Union Pacific, already 60% diesel- 
ized, placed a $35 million order with 
General Motors for 205 more engines 
(190 freight, 15 passenger units) to 
be delivered in 1954, thus give the 
road 100% diesel through service 
along its main line from Omaha to 
the West Coast. 


4 ig broadcasting may be 5 he 
the saturation point. The Federa 
Communications Commission, in a 
survey of 83 TV stations in operation 
since April 1952, reported that only 
16 have an overall profit; the rest are 
in the red, with 67 taking losses of 
from $2,100 to $14,700 a month, 


ORKING control of the famed 

Glenn L. Martin Co. has passed 
to its top officers, Chairman and 
President George M. Bunker and 
Financial Vice President J. Bradford 
Wharton Jr., who bought up 10% of 
the stock (217,152 shares) through a 
personal holding company. Bunker 
and Wharton, who have put the com- 
pany on its feet, stand to clean up for 
their job. They also have options to 
buy another 102,000 shares at $9.75 to 
$10.25 (current price: $16.88), which 
could give them a capital gain of 
more than $600,000. 


but smartly styled bathing suits, jackets, 
blouses and dresses decorated with tar- 
booshed figures and such Turkish zig- 
zags as designs copied from the cere- 
monial rug of a Turkish emir and from 
wrought-iron grillwork that she spotted 
in Istanbul. 

Designer Schnurer is a onetime ele- 
mentary-art and music teacher who mar- 
ried a bathing-suit manufacturer 24 years 
ago and later went to work for him. She 
took her first fashion-scouting trip to 
South America during World War IT, 
under the auspices of Manhattan's Frank- 
lin Simon & Co. and three other depart- 
ment stores, which wanted her to look 
for new fabrics and ideas. After brushing 
up on her Spanish, she went to Peru, 
Ecuador and Guatemala, bought clothes 
right off the Indians’ backs, and came 
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HEN the U.S. male catches the 
8:05 to the office, he escapes from 
a world in which he has long ceased to 
be undisputed master, and into a region 
where he is still very much the boss. 
Outwardly, but only outwardly, Amer- 
ican business has become strongly fem- 
inized. Industrial giants get down on 
their knees before the woman shopper, 
promising to love, honor and obey. ‘The 
U.S. office landscape is full of wire 
bras, pancake makeup, and clouds of 
Chanel No. 5 rising from filing cabi- 
nets. Of the total U.S. labor force of 63 
million, nearly one-third are women, 
twice as big a proportion as 60 years 
ago. Nevertheless, there are not enough 
top women executives in the U.S. today 
to form a medium-sized chorus line. 
2 
The basic reason is that the U.S. is 
not Tchambuli. Tchambuli is an idyllic 
community in New Guinea in which 
the men go in for curls, bright orna- 
ments and music, while the women at- 
tend to business. Despite (or perhaps 
because of) the pioneer days, which 
helped make the American female more 
independent than any other female this 
side of New Guinea, American senti- 
ment is strongly anti-T'chambuli. U.S. 
men feel uneasy working for women. 
U.S. women, for that matter, feel 
equally uneasy working for women. 
A handful of outstanding women 
hold important corporate jobs; e.g., 
Mrs. Mildred McAfee Horton, 53, for- 
mer president of Wellesley and war- 
time boss of the WAVES, is a director 
of NBC, RCA and the New York Life 
Insurance Co. Women have become 
leaders in obviously feminine lines, 
such as fashions, cosmetics and, in- 
creasingly, department stores, .g., 
Dorothy Shaver, 56, president of Man- 
hattan’s Lord & Taylor. Women have 
done well in lines where their eye for 
detail is useful, e.g., banking (there are 
8,105 female bank officers in the U.S., 
9% of the total). But how rare women 
executives still are is shown by the 
fact that only one-half of one percent 
of employed women make more than 
$5,000, compared to 12% of men. 
e 





































U.S. businessmen rarely allow them- 
selves to think about this situation. 
When they do, they give a lot of excel- 
lent reasons for it. Women lack techni- 
cal aptitude and muscle power, which 
keeps them out of the rougher side of 
industry, where many top executives 
get their start. The career they are 
really interested in is marriage. “By 
the time you have spent a lot of time 
and money training them for execu- 
tive jobs,” says a Seattle department- 
store man, “some guy grabs them off, 
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WOMEN EXECUTIVES 
Plenty in Tchambuli—Few in the U.S. 






or they get pregnant, or something.” 
Says Charles Percy, president of Bell 
& Howell (cameras): “Sometimes they 
permit themselves to be distracted by 
husbands and families. This is hard for 
businessmen to understand, since no 
man ever takes more than a day away 
from work to have a baby.” But, com- 
plain a lot of businessmen, while the 
married women are too busy with their 
homes, the unmarried are too busy 
with their frustrations. Women in gen- 
eral get too deeply involved in their 
jobs. They are too emotional. (Says 
one baffled male executive: “You can't 
talk to women the way you do to men. 
You hate to have them cry.”’) They 
are more jealous and gossipy than men. 
They are not tough enough. They dis- 
like making decisions. 

To which a lot of women reply that 
women merely try to be what men 
want; when women try to be tough and 
decisive—in other words, when they 
display executive qualities—the men 
run for the elevators. 

The American male ideal of woman's 
place in business is symbolized by the 
All-American Secretary (also known as 
the Daytime Wife), who might have 
inspired Scott's lines: “When pain and 
anguish wring the brow/ A ministering 
angel thou.” She is a nylon version of 
the ancient dream of woman as man’s 


helpmate, companion, housekeeper, 
ego-builder and aspirin-bearer. 
e 


Many women, and a small male fifth 
column, have long been fighting this 
status of women. Says Tillie Lewis, 
fortyish, red-haired president of Stock- 
ton, Calif.’s successful Flotill Products, 
Inc.: “From the time we are old enough 
to understand the seriousness of life, 
we are taught to listen first to our dad- 
dies, then to our employers . . . It’s 
utter nonsense.” But most women in 
business seem content with the minis- 
tering-angel role, and relatively few 
try to get into the higher reaches of 
the corporate cherubim. Says Lillian 
C. Madden, president of Louisville's 
Falls City Brewing Co.: “In many 
cases, women aren't willing to make 
the sacrifices necessary to working up. 
They won't stick it out like a man.” 

Actually, many businessmen feel 
that there is more room for women ex- 
ecutives—particularly in the youngest 
professions, where taste and the per- 
sonal touch are important: public re- 
lations, advertising, personnel work, 
industrial design. They feel that if 
business is maintained at today’s level, 
there will not be enough qualified men 
to fill the responsible positions, and 
women are going to be received in top 
jobs out of necessity. 








back with plenty of ideas, notably the 
design for a short, pleated beach jacket 
known as the “Cholo” coat. 

While introducing dresses and other 
garments to her line, Carolyn Schnurer 
applied what she had learned in making 
bathing suits. Says she: “We got used to 
working with the body that way, and so 
we make our garments the way girdle- and 
brassiére-makers do. They fit so well it’s 
not necessary to wear a brassiére.” As 
for the bathing suits themselves, Designer 
Schnurer helped force “women to stop 
wearing those great big dressmaker-skirt 
bathing suits” and don one-piece suits. 

Her first trip to South America was 
so successful that plump, jolly Carolyn 
Schnurer persuaded other stores to help 
pay the costs of nine subsequent trips to 


Murray Garrett—Graphic House 
DESIGNER SCHNURER & MOopEL 


From Haiti, a Mother Hubbard. 





far-off places. She and her husband, who 
runs the business side of the operation, 
never know what may come from her 
trips. From Haiti, she borrowed a Mother 
Hubbard-style dress; from the fishermen 
of Brittany. a pullover sweater; from 
Japan, a straight-line coat modeled after 
a judo wrestler’s dressing gown. Designer 
Schnurer got some of her best ideas from 
Ireland. Says she: “I decided just to relax 
when I got there and go to the races. The 
first things I saw were the most gorgeous 
satin jockey coats in the most wonderful 
colors you've ever seen. I adopted them. 
Then I went to the pawn shops. I got 
some of the most marvelous heavy, cable- 
knit sweaters there, and even some under- 
wear. When I got back to New York, I 
remembered the beautiful blue, blue Irish 
sky and the fresh green grass, so I com- 
bined the colors in my fashions.” 
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Here... The Answer Was 
“Specialized” Control 


THE PRODUCT... 


A Fine and Famous 


Sewing Machine 


THE PROBLEM... 


To do Fine “Hand” 


Sewing by Machine 


ESPITE the many improvements in sewing machines 
| ib ee the days of the old foot-powered models, 
much intricate needlework has had to be done by hand. 
But recently, starting with a design by a leading sewing 
machine manufacturer, Mallory engineers made im- 
portant contributions and are now producing for 
this one manufacturer a new and individualized speed 
control which permits full power operation at the very 
slow needle speeds required for fancy sewing. 


This power control unit is a new use of the vibrator 
current interrupter pioneered by Mallory for auto- 
motive radio, and suggests many applications in other 
fields. It typifies Mallory engineering which has 
developed specialized control units for many manu- 
facturers witha constantly growing range of applications. 


How this affects the housewife is demonstrated not 


Electromechonicel « Resistors, Switches, Television Tuners, Vibrators 
Electrochemicol * Capacitors, Rectifiers, Mercury Batteries 
Metallurgical * Contacts, Special Metals and Ceramics 







only by her new sewing machine but also by her 
automatic washer, dryer and dishwasher—all regu- 
lated by Mallory timer controls so outstandingly 
satisfactory that they are used by most manufacturers 
of these appliances. 


Mallory controls are vital in TV and radio sets... 
in huge commercial food mixers... life-saving iron 
lungs... giant locomotives and toy ones, too... 
business machines .. . automatic chicken feeders. 


Mallory—long a leading factor in electronics, elec- 
trochemistry and metallurgy—offers to manufacturers 
whose processes and products require precision-built 
controls and components an exceptional combination 
of research, engineering and production skills. It is a 
combination you can depend on, whether your control 
problem is simple or complex. 


MALLORY 


SERVING INDUSTRY WITH THESE PRODUCTS: 





Welding Materials 
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P.R. MALLORY & CO., Inc., INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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Buickx’s Writes & Buick CENTURY 
Sport for the family. 


AUTOS 
Buick's Bid 

Nearly every motorist would like a 
sports car—or something close to it—if 
it had the comfort, roominess and reason- 
able price of the traditional family auto. 
In Flint, Mich. this week, Buick’s Gen- 
eral Manager Ivan L. (for Lester) Wiles, 
55, took the wraps off what he thinks 
should fit the bill. It is Buick’s Century, 
a new line that comes close to being a 
sports car for the family. 

Sleek and low (604 in.), Buick’s Cen- 
tury is designed to sell in the $2,300 price 
range between the Special and the Super 
(without such equipment as radio & heat- 
er). It is built on the Special’s wheelbase 
(122 in.), but under the hood it has the 
same 200-h.p. engine as the Roadmaster. 
It will be available as a station wagon, 
two-door Riviera and four-door sedan. 

The Century, however, was not the only 
new car to roll off Buick’s production 
line. For the first time in 18 years, Buick 
redesigned its entire line in the same year, 
at a cost of about $45 million. While most 
prices were unchanged from last year, the 
basic factory price of the Super convert- 
ible was cut $60 (to $2,700), while that 
of the Skylark sports car was slashed $500 
(to $4,100). 

The 1954 models follow the low and 
racy lines of last year’s Skylark, are some 
three inches lower and as much as five 
inches longer than the 1953 models. The 
new cars have wrap-around windshields 
that give more visibility. Hoods have been 
lowered and fenders raised, so the driver 
can see his right front fender. 

Under the hood, the Special has a V-8 
engine with 150 h.p., v. 125 h.p. in 1953; 
the Super’s horsepower has been boosted 
from 170 to 182, and the Roadmaster’s 
from 188 to 200. 

To show his confidence in his new 
models, Wiles has scheduled first-quarter 
Buick output at 135,000 cars, up nearly 
10% from the same period last year. 
Buick’s goal for 1954: to push Plymouth 
out of third place in auto sales. 


. . . 


Two other automakers announced new 
lines this week: 
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@ In its ding-dong battle with Chevrolet 
for top place, Ford spent $65 million on 
its 1954 line. Chief new feature: an 
overhead-valve V-8 engine that delivers 
130 h.p., v. 110 h.p. in last year’s model. 
A new Ford hardtop, the Skyliner, and 
the Sunliner convertible have transparent 
plastic roofs over the driver’s seat. 
Willys Motors announced a new two- 
passenger sports car, the Kaiser Darrin 
161, designed by Howard A. Darrin, who 
has done cars for Packard and Lincoln as 
well as custom cars for Rita Hayworth 
and Errol Flynn. Like Chevrolet’s Cor- 
vette, the Darrin 161 has a plastic body 
that weighs but 300 Ibs. (total weight: 
2,175 Ibs.). Powered by a six-cylinder, 
go-h.p. engine, it has six forward speeds 
and doors that slide into the front fenders 
instead of opening outward. Factory list 
price: $3,668. 


PERSONNEL 
Changes of the Week 


@ Engineer William A. Pearl, 60, head 
of the State College of Washington’s 
engineering school, was named Bonneville 
Power Administrator to succeed Dr. Paul 
J. Raver, who resigned. Although Pearl 
has never mixed in the Northwest's public 


v. private power squabbles, the choice 





raised charges from public powerites that 
he was hand-picked by private powermen. 
Pearl insists he has no partisan interest in 
public v. private power disputes, though 
he supports development of the Snake 
River's Hell’s Canyon by multiple private 
dams instead of one public dam. His rea- 
son: the multiple dams will produce more 
power in less time. Said Pearl: “The ques- 
tion is not one of public v. private 
power, but one of economy and engineer- 
ing facts.” 

@ Wesley P. Goss, 54, vice president and 
general manager of Arizona’s Magma Cop- 
per Co., moved up to president, succeed- 
ing A. J. McNab, who became chairman. 
One of the West's top mining engineers, 
Goss bossed development of Magma’s 
famed San Manuel mine, largest under- 
ground copper mine in the U.S. 

@ Joseph Johnson George, 44, chief of 
Eastern Air Lines’ weather services, was 
named Deputy Chief of the U.S. Weather 
Bureau, a new job. World War II weather 
boss for the Army Air Forces in the 
China-Burma-India Theater, George is 
today the highest-ranking weatherman 
in the Air Force Reserve (rank: brigadier 
general). In his new job, he will boss 
reorganization of the Weather Bureau 
and improvement of forecasting tech- 
niques along lines he recommended a 
month ago while chairman of the Com- 
merce Department's Advisory Commit- 
tee on Weather Services. 


Top Ten 

The U.S. Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, representing 2,300 local groups of 
young men under 36, last week named 
“America’s Ten Outstanding Young Men 
of 1953.” The ten 
@ Medical Researcher Dr. Albert Schatz, 
33, professor at Pennsylvania’s National 
Agricultural College, for his role in the 
discovery of the wonder drug, streptomy- 
cin (Time, Jan. 8, 1951). 
@ Crusading Newspaperman Walter Hor- 
ace Carter, 32, editor and co-publisher of 
the Tabor City (N.C.) Tribune, for his 
fight against the Ku Klux Klan (Time, 
May 11). 


Utah's Republican Congressman Doug- 
paralyzed as the 


las R. Stringfellow, 31, 





WILLys’ Darrin 161 
Six speeds for the sports. 
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Whoever You Are... Whatever Your Business... An R/M Product Touches Your Life 


\ \“ 





R/M BRAKE BLOCKS STOP 20-TON GIANTS IN THEIR TRACKS 


Rolling along with a full load, at permissible speeds, today’s 
huge trucks and buses gain terrific momentum, What happens 
when the driver steps on the brakes? With R/M Brake Blocks, 
he stops—quickly, smoothly, with no danger to his truck or 
bus, or the car you're riding in. Bus and truck operators— 
thousands of repairmen and dealers relining brakes on millions 
of motorists’ cars—depend on the products branded with one 
of the trade-marks below. And vehicle manufacturers, too, 







Choice of construction men everywhere, R/M 
Brake Blocks and Clutch Facings keep bulldozers, 
tractors, shovels, trucks and other earth-moving 


and construction equipment running smoothly and its brakes relined be 


efficiently under severe conditions, 





Mechonicel Pockings 
ond Gaskets 


Abrasive and 
Diamond Wheels 


Fon Belts and 
Radiator Hose 


RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC. 


PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 


Pray besles ... Gondor - mannattan ... Grey-Rock 


SPECIALISTS IN ASBESTOS, RUBBER, SINTERED METAL, ENGINEERED PLASTICS 
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For fast, smooth, safe stops, millions of today’s 
cars, trucks and buses are relined with R/M Brake 
Linings and Brake Blocks. When your car needs 


sure to specify linings 
branded with one of the trade-marks below. 





Conveyor 


look to R/M, the world’s largest manufacturer of brake blocks, 
brake linings, clutch facings and automatic transmission 
friction parts. But stop-and-go products are only one example 
of R/M’s specialized skills. Throughout industry and in your 
home, your life is touched by hundreds of asbestos, rubber, 
engineered plastic and sintered metal products made in R/M’s 
seven great plants and laboratories. If your problem involves 
any of these materials, call in an R/M representative. 


B 


ed 
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Maker of the world’s finest brake blocks, ngs, 
clutch facings, and automatic transmission friction 
ports, R/M supplies more friction materials for 
cars, trucks, buses and industrial equipment than 
any other monufacturer. 
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Industrial Rubber Lined and Asbestos 
Drive Belts Covered Equipment Textile 


Other R/M Products: 
Engineered Plastic Products « Bowling 
Balls « Hose » Other Industrial Rubber 


Factories: 

Passaic, NJ. © Bridgeport, Conn 
Manheim, Pa. « No. Charleston, S.C. 
Crawfordsville, Ind. « Neenah, Wis. 
Peterborough, Ontario, Canada 





Maybe you feel that way these 
days about your own investments. 


You can’t seem to make up your 
mind which way to go—whether 
to buy, sell, or hold certain securi- 
ties. 


We don’t know all the answers, 
of course. No broker does. 


But for many years now, we've 
been plotting the progress of most 
major industries... keeping track 
of the more important companies 
+++ erecting the best road signs we 
can for the benefit of investors, 


If you’ve been wondering just 
what course you should follow 
yourself... 


If you'd like to know just what 
we think of any given stock—or 
your complete portfolio—just ask. 
And the more you tell us about 
yourself—your financial situation 
and your investment objectives— 
the more helpful you'll find our 
answer, 


Customer or not, there’s no 
charge for such an analysis, no 
obligation. Just address— 





Watter A. SCHOLL 
Department §-65 


MERRILL Lyncu, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 105 Cities 


| 
Invest —for the better things in life 
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United Press 


HItver’s RaM-Jet HELICOPTER 
Power at the tips. 


result of a World War II wound, who was 
elected a year ago. 

@ Tennessee's Governor Frank Goad 
Clement, 33. for “his contributions to the 


| general welfare of the people” of his 


state (Time, Aug. 18, 1952). 

q Dr. Bernard J. Miller, 35, co-inventor 
of a fully automatic artificial heart. 

@ Texas Farmer-Businessman Billie Sol 
Estes, 28, who pyramided the profits 
from a lamb, given him by his parents at 
13, into a $38,000 farm investment six 
years later, also owns a tourist court and 
manufactures steel farm buildings. 





| @ Negro Newspaperman Carl T. Rowan, 
pay 


28, of Minneapolis, for a series of articles 
on race relations and a book, South of 
Freedom (Time, March 12, 1951). 

@ Medical Researcher Dr. Lloyd Thomas 
Koritz, 26, who voluntarily underwent 
artificial paralyzation in order to develop 
a new method of artificial respiration. 
Congressional Medal of Honor Winner 
Sergeant Hiroshi Miyamura, 28, who spent 
28 months in a Communist prison after 
killing more than 50 enemy soldiers in 
singlehanded night combat in Korea 
(Time, Aug. 31). 

 Explorer-Geologist Maynard Malcolm 
Miller, 32, who organized and led the 
first exploration of the inaccessible Ju- 
neau Ice Field in Alaska, has acted as 
consultant to the Air Force on Arctic con- 
ditions (Time, Oct. 1, 1951). 


GOODS & SERVICES 


New Ideas 

Outboard Starter. Evinrude Motors 
announced a new 25-h.p. outboard motor 
with a built-in electric starter to replace 
the starter cord. Price: $498. 

Jet Helicopter. The Army’s first oper- 
ational ram-jet helicopters were delivered 
by Hiller Helicopters. Called the H-32, 
the craft is powered by small (12-lb.) 
ram-jet engines mounted at the rotor 


blade tips. Mostly cabin, the new ‘copter 
seats two to three persons, can carry more 
than 100% of its empty weight (500 
Ibs.), uses a pair of ski-shaped pipes for 
landing gear (see cut). 

Sundowner's Tractor. A three-wheel 
tractor designed especially for the nation’s 
estimated 2,000,000 “sundown farmers,” 
who work at regular jobs during the day 
and farm small plots in the evening, was 
put on sale by Sears, Roebuck. Powered 
with a 6-h.p. gasoline engine, the tractor 
can pull any of a dozen attachments for 
crop work, lawnmowing and snow remov- 
al. Price without attachments: $598. 

Fish-Finder. A fish-finder capable of 
spotting a single fish 70 feet below the 
surface was brought out by Ross Labora- 
tories, Seattle. The unit sends out ultra- 
sonic pulsations of 200,000 cycles per 
second, has a dial on which a neon light 
shows the depth of echoes bouncing off 
an object. Echoes from a fish are short 
and sharp, those off the bottom drawn- 
out. Price: $150-160. 

Chemical Cushion. A new cushioning 
material made from a polyester resin (the 
basis of Dacron) was put on the market 
by Hudson Foam Plastics Co., Yonkers, 
N.Y. Mattresses of foam polyester will 
have to be only about 1} in. thick, v. 4 in. 
for foam rubber. 

Tough Alloy. “Elgiloy,” a tough, co- 
balt-base alloy developed by Elgin Na- 
tional Watch Co. and Battelle Memorial 
Institute for rustproof and_breakproof 
watch springs, is now on the market. Pos- 
sible uses: fountain-pen nibs, valves, den- 
tal equipment, aircraft instruments and 
bearings. 

Midget Mender. A tiny hand loom for 
darning socks was put on sale by Selec- 
tric Products Co., Lynwood, Calif. Called 
the “Darn Easy,” it consists of a small 
slide with hooks on its underside, is shut- 
tled back & forth with finger and thumb. 
Price: $1. 
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You find Fridens everywhere in business. Because 

deca the Friden performs more steps in figure-work with- 

) 1? t out operator decisions than any other calculating 
our compe a | 10n machine. Each automatic Friden decision reduces 
business overhead costs by saving human time. It’s 

likely your business can’t afford Nort to own a Friden. 

bs . See what you think when you see the Friden figure- 
1S cutting CO st S think. Call in your nearby Friden Man and watch a 
demonstration! Friden sales, instruction and service 

available throughout the U.S. and the world. FRIDEN 

CALCULATING MACHINE CoO., INC., San Leandro, Calif. 


with iy (| ¥ iB figure-thinking 


IT TAKES WORK 
OUT OF ALL BUSINESS 
FIGURE-WORK 






THE THINKING 


e 





Beak 





Chain Food Stores 
AND SAWMILL OPERATORS ... find . take inventory a cost-cutting, more 
it profitable to mechanize more and 
more of their figure-work with the fully 
automatic Friden Calculator. The Friden 
short-cuts figuring on tally sheets, space 
estimates, conversion computations, in- 
voicing — ALL lumber figure-work. Pays 
back its cost quickly in time-savings! 


. use the fully automatic Friden 
accurate way on the fully automatic Caleulator to insure accuracy and save 
Friden Caleulator. Quantities and prices 
are entered directly into the machine, 
eliminating writing, main office tabulat- 
ing, extending and checking of inventory 
sheets. The Friden is highly adaptable 
to specialized figuring needs! 


time (often 50%!) in figuring commis- 
sions, premiums, prorata and short rate 
cancellations, endorsements, ALL figure- 
work, The Friden works so automatically 
no special operator training is needed! 


SOP e ee eer eeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeees 
Pee eee eCOOEOCCOCOOO OCC Cee C eee errr) 


© Friden Calculating Machine Co., Inc. 
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TWO BILLION DOLLARS 


LEHMAN BROTHERS 


in 1953 was manager, joint manager or major participant in the following 


STATE, MUNICIPAL, REVENUE and AUTHORITY 
bond issues aggregating over $2,000,000,000 


Managed alone or jointly the following issues: 


$ 6,630,000 Bayonne, W. J. Sewage System 
4% Bonds, Due 1959-73 
1,300,000 hreter County Institutional Dist., Pa. 
2% % Bonds, Due 1955-67 
100,000,000 hemes River Port Author 
%, 32%, 3% 83% 
hy 1957-73 & 1983 
13,500,000 Detroit-Wayne Jt, Bldg. Auth. (Mich.) 
312%, 3% %, 3%, 244% & 
21% Bonds, Due 1957-83 
3,000,000 City and County of Honolulu, Hawaii 
5%, 3%% & 3% Bonds, Due 1958-83 
122,515,000 New Housing Authority Bonds 
3%, 2%% & 244% Bonds, 
Due 1954-83 
16,200,000 New Housing Authority Bonds 
2%% & 246% Bonds, Due 1954-83 
102,675,000 New Housing Authority Bonds 
3%, 29%, 234% & 255% Bonds, 
Due 1954-84 
40,670,000 Lr Housing Authority Bonds 
%, 214% & 24% Bonds, 
bos 1954.84 
11,987,000 Mew York City Housing Authority 
Various Rates Notes 
8,733,000 oe, Texas, Water System Revenue 
5%, 4%, 3.90%, 3.80%, 3% & 
die, Bonds, Due 1954-84 
5,925,000 Houston, Texas 
3%, 234% & 2% % Bonds, Due 1954-78 
1,750,000 = and Clay Counties, Missouri 
(Paseo Bridge Revenue Bonds) 
34% Bonds, Due 1982 
5,500,000 2 City, Kansas, Walter & Electric. Light 


lant 

3%, te. 134%, & 112% Bonds, 

Due 1954-63 

8,500,000 Kansas City, Missouri, Water Revenue 
3% %, 3%, 244% & 212% Bonds, 
Due 1963.78 


$ 30,000,000 ccna Calif, Sch, Dists, 
3%% Bonds, Due 1954-78 
12,000,000 Los Angeles, Calif. 
4%%, 214% & 2%% Bonds, 
Due 1954-73 
20,000,000 Los Angeles, Calif., 
Dept. Wir, 8 Pr. Elec. Plant Revenue 
rg . 22%, 2% % 8 2% Bonds, 
Due inst 83 


6,600,000 Mobile, Alabam 
3%% Bonds, Due 1953-70 
3,700,000 Mobile, Alabama, Wir. Service Revenue 
4%% on ry 1957-80 
27,094,000 — Count 
10% Bonds, ray 1954-82 
150,000,000 te Jersey Highway Authority 
% & 234% SSonds, Due 1960-88 
135,000,000 sahcee jay Authority 
3%, 2%%, 244% & 212% Bonds, 
Due 1960-88 
125,000,000 New York State Thruway Authority 
4%, 244%, 2.70%, 2.60%, 212% & 
24% ok Due 1958-84 
125,000,000 New York State Thruway Authority 
4%, 234%, 2.10%, 2.60% & 
212% Bonds, "ig 1958-84 
33,350,000 paletetohia, 
0, 314% H th Bonds, 
ae 1955-87 
10,000,000 Philadelphia, Pa. Sch. Dist. 
4%, 242% & 1% Bonds, 
Due 1955.78 
15,000,000 State of South Carolina 
2.20% Bonds, Due 1954-68 
2,130,000 Wake County, N.C. School 
6%, 234% & 242% Bonds, 
Due 1955-82 
3,000,000 Wichita, Kansas, School 
4%, 27% & 24% Bonds, 
Due 1954-73 





Major participant in the following issues: 


$ 6,745,000 Akron City School District, Ohio 
24% Bonds, Due 1954-74 


100,000,000 yr of California Veterans’ 
2% %, Mie & 2% Bonds, 
Due 1954-7 


12,500,000 reg 5 re Bd. of Educ. 
jonds, Due 1956-73 


12,500,000 Eas hers R Poh hee 
Consolidated Sch. Dis 


313% ary 3% % poatiag se = 2 


20,000,000 Iresin a Hospital Auth., 
%, 244%, 242% & chy Bonds, 
ee 1955-79 


63,300,000 rere School Bldg. Authority of Ga 
. 3.70% & 3.60% Bonds, 
Hing 1954-71 


15,500,000 Harris County, Texas, Road, Flood Control 
and Courthouse 


2.40% & 2.30% Bonds, Due 1954-73 


280,000,000 Indiana Turnpike Toll Road Comm. 
3% Bonds, Due 1994 


75,000,000 bowser Bank for Reconstruction and 


lopment 
3% Bonds, Due 1956 
5,000,000 Knoxville, Tenn. Sewer Revenue 
5%, 3.80% & 312% Bonds, 
Due’ 1957.88 


$ 7,995,000 byonghe enn. 
90% & 24% Bonds, Due 1954-83 


27,100,000 wun Florida, Sewage Disposal & Sewer 


jevenue 
5%, 4.30%, 4.25%, 4.20%, 4.10% & 
4% Bonds, Due 1957-93 

150,000,000 Hew Jersey Turnpike Authority 
344% Bonds, Due 1988 

32,000,000 State of Oregon 

2% %, 2%, 134% & 112% Bonds, 
Due 1954.66 

21,000,000 7 Rico Wir, Resources Auth, Electric 


Rew 
ite" 4.60%, 4.30% & 334% Bonds, 
Due 1955-88 





10,800,000 San Diego Unified Se Dist., Calif. 
5%, 3%, 234% ih ¥2% Bonds, 
Due 1954.73 


30,000,000 State of South Carolina Sch. 
2.10% Bonds, Due 1954-13 
15,000,000 State of Texas Veterans 
3%, 2% %, 2.10% & 242% Bonds, 
Due 1960-89 


20,000,000 State of Washington School 
4% & 234% Bonds, Due 1955-63 
27,000,000 Foncths of Washinglon Motor Vehicle Fuel Tax 


6%. 34 312% & 34% Bonds, Due 1954-76 


This is not an offering of any securities, A list of current offerings of tax exempe securities will be sent on request. 


LEHMAN BROTHERS 


One William Street, New York 


December 29, 1953 

















MILESTONES 





Married. Barbara Hutton, 41, five & 
dime heiress; and Porfirio Rubirosa. 44, 
Dominican playboy-diplomat; she for the 
fifth time, he for the fourth; in Manhat- 
tan (see INTERNATIONAL). 


Married. Henry Miller, 62, onetime 
Left Bank expatriate turned California re- 
cluse, whose sex-obsessed novels (Tropic 
of Capricorn, Tropic of Cancer), after 
being banned in the U.S., became avant- 
garde favorites in France; and Evelyn 
Byrd McClure, 29, Hollywood artist- 
actress; each for the third time; in Car- 
mel Highlands, Calif. 


Married. William Christopher Handy, 
80, Negro trumpeter. composer (St. Louis 
Blues, Beale Street Blues, Memphis Blues) 
turned Manhattan music publisher; and 
Irma Louise Logan, 51, his longtime sec- 
retary; both for the second time (his first 
wife died in 1937); in Yonkers, N.Y. 


Died. Charles Emile (“Gus”) Dorais, 
62, longtime football coach at the Univer- 
sity of Detroit (1925-42) and coach of 
the professional Detroit Lions (1943-47), 
who, as quarterback for Notre Dame, with 
the late Knute Rockne at end, exploit- 
ed the little-used forward pass to upset 


Army. 35-13. and revolutionize football 
(1913); after long illness; in Birming- 
ham, Mich. 


Died. Alfred Duff Cooper, Viscount 
Norwich, 63, British statesman-author; of 
a heart attack; aboard the French cruise 
ship Colombie, off Vigo, Spain. Educated 
at Eton and Oxford, he won the D.S.O. in 
World War I as an officer of the Grena- 
dier Guards, came home to marry Brit- 
ain’s reigning beauty, Lady Diana Man- 
ners, over the objections of her father, 
the Duke of Rutland. Entering Parlia- 
ment in 1924, Duff Cooper turned out a 
brace of authoritative biographies (Talley- 
rand, Haig), became Secretary for War 
under Conservative Stanley Baldwin 
(1935-37). was assailed as a “disgrace- 
ful scaremonger™ for urging rearmament 
against Hitler. Appointed First Lord of 
the Admiralty by Neville Chamberlain. he 
resigned in protest against the 1938 Mu- 
nich agreement with the Axis, told his 
colleagues: “I have ruined, perhaps, my 
political career. But that is a little matter 

. . I can still walk about the world with 
my head erect.” During World War IT, he 
served briefly as Churchill’s Minister of 
Information (1940-41), after France’s lib- 
eration went to Paris as ambassador. Duff 
Cooper retired in 1947, wrote a candid 
autobiography. Old Men Forget, published 
two months before his death. 


Died. Albert Plesman, 64, founder- 
president of K.L.M.. Royal Dutch Air- 
lines, who reorganized his company after 
World War II, boosted it to fourth place 
among the world’s airlines; of an abdomi- 
nal arterial hemorrhage; in The Hague. 
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Hits a *19%> “Jackpot” on 





one machine every day! 


Tvs a neat trick and this prominent 
manufacturer did it. He found that 
just one machine was losing him 
$19.95 a day —a loss made up of 1% 
manhours plus downtime for lubrica- 
tion—and a needless waste of gallons 
of lubricant. 


Now, $19.95 a day adds up to a 
$7610.80 loss a year — money tossed 
away! So, the call went out for a 
trained Alemite lubrication specialist. 
Working with plant engineers, the so- 
lution was quickly found—an Alemite 
Centralized Lubrication System. 

Results were startling! Today, the 


machine is automatically lubricated 
while in operation. No downtime — 
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no lost production — and oil consump- 
tion is reduced from gallons to 6% 
ounces a week! So—the company hits 
a tidy $19.95 “jackpot” in savings, on 
only one machine, every day! 

ea 2 


Whatever you manufacture, chances 
are your machines will make more 
money for you when they’re equipped 
with Alemite Lubrication Systems. 


Because human error is eliminated 
and machines need not be stopped for 
lubrication, you get these important 
advantages: your machines Oita 
will deliver “top” perform- 
ance, longer. You'll need 


less manhours to make PASGSHH 


Alemite LUBRIKART—a complete, 
compact lubrication department on 
wheels. Provides high pressure lu- 
brication, fills oil reservoirs and hy- 
draulic systems, lubricates gear 
housings, refills grease guns and oil 
cans. Saves time, eliminates waste, 
prevents contamination. Can service 
any machine in the plant without 
once returning to the oil room. 


more products, better. You'll have 
fewer rejects and less spoilage. You 
can plan tight production schedules 
and keep them. 

If you have a lubrication problem 
in your plant, why not fill out and 
mail the coupon? By return mail, 
you'll receive a valuable free booklet 
on Alemite Lubrication Methods. At 
your request, a trained Alemite lu- 
brication specialist will give you an 
“on the spot” demonstration of how 
Alemite can save you money. 


ALEMITE 


ke U8 FAT OFF 


Ask Anyone In Industry 


FREE! New Booklet 


Please send my FREE copy of 
“5 Plans for Better Plant Lubrication” 
ALEMITE, Dept. A-14 


1850 Diversey Parkway 
Chicago 14, Illinois 
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To make your vacoliove 


iw CANADA 
even more wonderful, 


Canadian National 
buys 





CANADIAN 


NATIONAL 
RAILWAYS 















Ask about Camada's |O Top 
Maple Leaf Vacations 


Offices in principal U.S. cities or Passenger 
Dept., 360 McGill St., Montreal, Canada. 


OVERSMOKING. 


GIVE YOU HEARTBURN, 
ACID INDIGESTION? 


GET FAST RELIEF WITH 


























GUARANTEED TO 
CONTAIN NO SODA 


OVER goo stores © 


‘LOCATIONS WANTED 


for additional 






sign long-term lease on land and building illustrated. 
Large return on investment. Write, wire or call 


TASTEE-FREEZ CORP. of AMERICA 
ll, Chicago 18, Ill 
















CINEMA 





The Big Money 


After totting up the 1953 box-office fig- 
ures this week, Variety reported that the 


| No. 1 picture—though in release only 


three months—was 20th Century-Fox’s 
first CinemaScopepic, The Robe. The 
estimated gross: between $20 million and 
$30 million, a fair start toward topping 
Gone With the Wind, the alltime top- 
grosser ($35 million). 

Other expected  big-grossers: From 
Here to Eternity (Columbia), $12,500,- 
000; Shane (Paramount), $8,000,000; 
How to Marry a Millionaire (20th Cen- 
tury-Fox, CinemaScope), 500,000 ; 
Peter Pan (Walt Disney; RKO Radio), 
$7,000.000; Hans Andersen 





Christian 
(Samuel Goldwyn; RKO Radio), $6,000,- 
0co; House of Wax (Warner, 3-D), 
$5,500,000; Mogambo (M-G-M), $5,200,- 
000; Gentlemen Prefer Blondes (20th 
Century-Fox), $5,100,000; Moulin Rouge 
(Romulus Films; United Artists), $5,000,- 
000; Salome (Beckworth Corp.; Colum- 
bia), $4.750,000; The Charge at Feather 
River (Warner, 3-D), $3,630,000; The 
Caddy (Hal Wallis; Paramount), $3,500,- 
000; Come Back, Little Sheba (Hal Wal- 
lis; Paramount), $3,500,000; The Moon 
Zs Blue (Preminger-Herbert; United Art- 
ists), $3,500,000. 





. 8 

Motion Picture Herald polled exhibi- 
tors for their favorite box-office draws 
for 1953. To nobody's surprise. most of 
the favorites were oldtimers, and eight of 
the top ten spots were held by men. The 
only newcomer—much-publicized Mari- 
lyn Monroe—placed sixth. The big ten: 
1) Gary Cooper, 2) Dean Martin & Jerry 
Lewis, 3) John Wayne. 4) Alan Ladd— 
up from 16th place. 5) Bing Crosby, 
6) Marilyn Monroe. 7) James Stewart, 
8) Bob Hope. g) Susan Hayward 
10) Randolph Scott. 


The Censors 


Cinemogul Sam Goldwyn got off a let- 
ter to Eric Johnston, president of the 
Motion Picture Association of America. 
The subject vibrated sympathetically on 
the very purse strings of Goldwyn and 
his fellow moviemakers: screen censor- 
ship. 

Wrote Goldwyn: “I believe the time 
has come... to bring the Production 
Code up to date... Today there is a far 
greater maturity among the audiences 
than there was 25 years ago... Unless 
the code is brought reasonably up to 
date, the tendency to bypass it, which 
has already begun, will increase. This 
can lead to excesses...” 

The troublesome Motion Picture Pro- 
duction Code was originally designed, in 
1930, to clean up Hollywood, which in 
those days was making such hot-blooded 
pictures as Luring Lips and Flame of 
Youth. But in recent years, moviemakers 
aiming for pictures with an adult appeal, 
and others frankly bent on box-office ex- 
citement, have rejected censorship, turn- 








ing the resultant publicity to their ad- 
vantage. Samples: 

@ The Moon Is Blue (Time, July 6) 
was denied the code seal because of its 
lighthearted approach to sex (the script 
contains such words as “virgin,” “preg- 
nant,” “seduction,” “mistress” ). The pic- 
ture is making a fine profit (see above), 
despite the fact that 1) local censorship 
groups have banned it from dozens of 
theaters around the U.S., and 2) it has 
been condemned by the Roman Catholic 
Legion of Decency, a censoring body of 


JANE RUSSELL 
In Hollywood, a sympathetic vibration. 


greater rigidity than the code and in- 
finitely greater power over the box office. 
@ The French Line (RKO Radio), star- 
ring Cinemactress Jane Russell, opened 
last week in St. Louis after the code seal 
was denied. In one scene, Jane, scantily 
dressed, does a dance that the Johnston 
Office regards as “overly suggestive.” Even 
Jane said later that she disapproved of 
the scene. Last week Archbishop Joseph 
E. Ritter of St. Louis forbade Catholics 
in his archdiocese to see the picture “un- 
der penalty of mortal sin.” 

Can the M.P.A.A. come across with 
some sensible easing of the code? This 
month the organization plans to discuss a 
few changes, dealing mostly with some 
outdated restrictions on miscegenation 
and the use of liquor. 


The New Pictures 


Paratrooper (Columbia) gains some 
freshness as a war picture by having Alan 
Ladd go through his deadpan heroics as 
a member of the British army. Ex-U.S. 
Captain Ladd pretends to be a Canadian 
and volunteers as a private in the para- 
troops. He soon learns that, no matter 
what uniform they wear, noncoms are 
noncoms, and spends a fortnight in the 
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Social Security Number 









Large number for clock 


cards and labor tickets 


Small clock number 
for line entries on 


payroll sheet, etc. 


First half or 
even week 








17.90 6.25 20.00 
17.90 6.25 20.00 


standard deductions 





Pay period automatically 
imprinted from overhead 
dater 


1087 \Jan. 22, 19-- 


192-06-8189 
1087 John Q. Anonymous 


1.20 





Employee’s name 


Income tax classification 






Occupation 


Weekly rate 


Standard hours 


a 


Regular hourly rate 


4 90.00 
Mach 2.25 40 





2.00 


Second half or 
odd week 
standard deductions 


Standard deductions include 
such items as withholding tax, F.O.A.B., 
U.S. Savings Bonds, group insurance, 
union dues, community chest, credit 
union, uniforms, hospital insurance 


and pension 


QO items—in only 5 square inches 


A typical Addressograph approach 
to a repetitive writing problem 


Studies show that 67% of the writing on payroll records is 
repetitive writing — information that must be written over and 
over again every time a payroll is issued. It must be 100% 
accurate each time. Notice the volume of information on one 
Addressograph plate as shown in the illustration. Twenty 
different payroll facts are included. All or just parts of this 
data can be written at high speed on various types and sizes 
of forms. And with complete accuracy. 


WRITE FOR THESE FREE METHODS BULLETINS 
2250A— Unit Stock Control and Inventory Procedures 
2286A— Modern Shipping Procedures 

2309A—Flat Rate Billing Procedure 
2310A—Personnel and Payroll Records 

ASN 492—Addressograph in Production Control 


Payroll writing is only one of hundreds of ways 
Addressograph methods can be used to save time — step 
up efficiency. 

Addressograph methods apply equally well to all depart- 
ments. Purchasing, Accounting, Auditing, Receiving, Shipping, 
Statistical, Production, Sales and many other paperwork pro- 
cedures will show much less expense when Addressograph 
methods are put to work. 

Get all the facts from your nearest office, or write Addresso- 
graph-Multigraph Corporation, Cleveland 17, Ohio—Pro- 
duction Machines for Business Records. 


@ 19%541—A.- M. Corp. 


Addressograph-Multigraph 
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SERVING SMALL BUSINESS—BIG BUSINESS —EVERY BUSINESS 
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Plumbing fixtures 
for every home, commercial 
and institutional use 


CAST IRON © FORMED STEEL © VITREOUS CHINA © BRASS 


ELJER 


A subsidiary of the Corporation of America 








IF YOU SUFFER 
PA l/ of HEADACHE 


NEURALGIA 
NEURITIS 


the way thousands of 

physicians and dentists recommend. 
HERE'S WHY ... Anacin is like a doctor's 
prescription. That is, Anacin contains not 
just one but a combination of medically 
proved active ingredients. No other product 
gives faster, longer-lasting relief from pain 
of headache, neuralgia, neuritis than Anacin 
tablets. Buy Anacin® today! 


U.S.A. 1S RIGHT 


During the past year, every state in 


fe 





the Union was rep- 
resented on our — 
register by at sf 
——— 
least one . 


guest. 


CHALFONTE~— HADDON HALL 


on the Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N.J. 
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stockade for slugging his corporal in a 
barroom brawl. But the picture soon dem- 
onstrates that it intends to be different: 
one of the tough top kicks, showing his 
squad how easy it is to bail out of a plane, 
plummets sickeningly to his death because 
his parachute fails to open. The other 
noncoms meet equally grim fates: the 
scrappy corporal loses both feet in an air- 
borne raid on occupied France, and the 
regimental sergeant major dies in the 
North African invasion. 

Paratrooper Ladd obdurately refuses 
a commission (his reason: as a U.S. officer 
he once ordered a friend to jump and the 
friend died), but his reluctance to be a 
leader is finally overcome in battle when 
the paratroopers, successfully dodging the 
Nazis in the desert, blunder into a mine- 
field. Newcomer Susan Stephen makes an 
appealing foil for Ladd: she is peppery 
enough in the early reels, and sufficiently 
soft in time for the clinch. The Techni- 
color is generally excellent. Leo Genn, as 
a spit & polish British major. has an 
imusing scene; encountering the informal 
crew of a U.S. bomber. he snaps to atten- 
tion, explains: “I just thought someone 
ought to salute somebody around here.” 


Heidi (United Artists) is pretty well 
taken care of in the words of a six-year- 
old boy who saw the picture. “It got sad 
in the middle.” he said, “but it happiered 
it the end.” The suggestion of a fallen 
cake, sunk under the weight of its unas- 
similated sugar, fits Lazar Wechsler’s film 
is well as Johanna Spyri’s book (here 
done in film for the second time), but 
young children will probably like the one 
is well as they do the other. Heidi herself 
is freshly. simply played by Elsbeth Sig- 
mund, and her crusty grandfather is done 
brown by Heinrick Gretler. 








King of the Khyber Rifles (20th Cen- 
tury-Fox) may be the first CinemaScope 
production to justify a recent Hollywooa 
wisecrack: “The wider they come the 
harder they flop.” King is a routine Ty- 
rone Power costume adventure set in 1857. 
Spread out on the enormous CinemaScope 
screen, it forces the actors to shout love at 
each other about as intimately as oppo- 
nents on a tennis court, and the audience 
gets a neck ache following the conversa- 
tional ball. 

rhe story about a British hill station in 
northern India has a familiar set of char- 
acters: the new officer (Power), the com- 
mander’s daughter (Terry Moore), and 
her father ( Michael Rennie), who refuses 
consent—in this case because Ty is a half- 
caste. “Don’t you mind when people be- 
have the way they do?” pouts Actress 
Moore, an ingénue who seems continually 
worried by the complexity of her lines. 
“I mind, but I hope for the best. The 
world’s still young,”’ replies Actor Power, 
managing to look a little like Nehru and 
John Barrymore at the same time. Yes, 
the twain meet in the end. 

King is the third CinemaScope picture 
in a row (How to Marry a Millionaire, 
Beneath the Twelve-Mile Reef) with a 
five-word title. Perhaps someone has de- 

















Terry Moore & TyroNE PowER 


He hopes for the best 


cided that big titles along with a big screen 


will convince the public that it will see 
a big picture. This one, however. suggests 
a prompt use for what might otherwise 
have seemed the most foolish invention 
of the week—a device, announced by 
Joseph and Irving Tushinsky in Holly- 
wood, that can take a CinemaScope pic- 
ture, pumped up at great cost to two 
times normal size, and deflate it. 


Current & CHOICE 
The Conquest of Everest. A_heart- 


stirring camera record of the 1953 expedi- 
tion to the top of the world’s highest 
mountain (Time. Dec. 21). 

Escape from Fort Bravo. High-style 
horse opera, a worthy stablemate to Shane 
and High Noon: with William Holden, 
John Forsythe (Time, Dec. 14). 

The Living Desert. Walt Disney’s first 
full-length film of nature in the raw; sel- 
dom mild, often cruelly beautiful (Tre, 
Nov. 160). 

The Actress. Ruth Gordon’s hit com 
edy about stagestruck adolescence; with 
Spencer Tracy, Teresa Wright, Jean Sim- 
mons (Time, Oct. 19). 

The Captain's Paradise. Alec Guinness 
as a ferryboat captain who manages to 
have a wife (Celia Johnson and Yvonne 
de Carlo) in each port (Time, Oct. 12). 

The Robe. The first CinemaScope film 
a colorful, breathtakingly big production 
based on Lloyd C. Douglas’ 1942 best- 
seller, starring Richard Burton. Victor 
Mature, Jean Simmons (Time. Sept. 28). 

Roman Holiday. Newcomer Audrey 
Hepburn goes on a hilarious tour of Rome 
with Gregory Peck (Time, Sept. 7). 

The Cruel Sea. One of the best of the 
World War II films, based on Nicholas 
Monsarrat’s bestseller (Time, Aug. 24). 

From Here to Eternity. James Jones's 
novel about life in the peacetime Army 
compressed into a hard, tensely acted 
movie (Time, Aug. 10). 
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Lycovrissi Parable 


THe Greek Passion (432 pp.)—Nikos 
Kazantzakis—Simon & Schuster ($4). 


The Greek Orthodox priest and elders 
of the Turkish town of Lycovrissi found 
it easy, a year ahead of time, to fill most 
of the parts in their Passion play, A 
coarse-faced wife-beater was picked to 
play Judas. The role of Mary Magdalen 
fell to the village prostitute. Plain men 
of good will were chosen for the Apostles, 
and it was finally agreed that a fresh-faced 
young peasant named Manolios was best 
fitted to play the part of Christ. 

Yet the chosen actors never gave their 
Passion play. Instead, along with their 
fellow townsfolk of Lycovrissi, they lived 
it. In The Greek Passion, Novelist Nikos 
Kazantzakis shows how the suffering and 
crucifixion of Christ in Roman Judea 
might be re-enacted in a modern setting 
—a Greek-inhabited Turkish town, circa 
1920. Second of his novels to be published 
in the U.S. within a year, it is a striking 
demonstration of literary virtuosity for 
Kazantzakis. The hero of his Zorba the 
Greek was a neo-Hellenic Pan who seemed 
to have goat-footed his way straight out 
of pagan mythology. The Greek Passion 
is a powerful parable of the Christian 
conscience and a high mark for the rest 
of 1954's novelists to aim at. 

Dreams on the Mountain. Each of the 
chosen actors of the Lycovrissi Passion is 
instructed by the priest to fix his mind 
on his coming role. Manolios, the Christus, 
is the first to find his mind divided. He 
lifts his thoughts to sacred things, but 
his fiancée, panting for marriage, keeps 
bringing him back to the earthy. Manolios 
retreats to a mountain and meditates, 
only to find the Lycovrissi Magdalen 
dancing through his dreams. 

While Manolios is wrestling with him- 
self on the mountain and winning, the 
townspeople wrestle with their collective 
conscience and lose. A starving band of 
refugees, uprooted by the Turks from an- 
other village, appear at the gates of Ly- 
covrissi and plead for bread and a chance 
to start new lives in the town. But, led 
by their priest himself, the people of Ly- 
covrissi hoot the newcomers off to a bar- 
ren neighboring hill, where they settle 
miserably in caves. 

Lycovrissi soon has its own troubles. 
The town is ruled by a Turkish governor 
called the Agha, and the Agha is ruled by 
pleasure, good food, good drink, his wa- 
terpipe, and above all, his young boy 
paramour. When the boy is found mur- 
dered, the Agha threatens to hang every 
Greek in the village. The town trembles, 
tries to pin the crime on the Judas actor. 

Death at the Altar. But Manolios has 
been growing into his role. Down from the 
mountain he comes, to confess the mur- 
der and give his life for the village. When 
the real murderer is exposed, Manolios, 
reprieved, takes up the cause of the cave- 
dwelling refugees. When he persuades oth- 
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NovELtst KAZANTZAKIS 
After Pan, the Christian conscience. 


ers to side with the refugees—including 
a rich man’s son who gives the family 
estates away to them—the priest and eld- 
ers are wildly incensed. 

Novelist Kazantzakis carries his story 
to its inexorable end, through the betrayal 
of Manolios and his questioning by the 
Agha to his grisly death before the high 
altar of the village church. When the body 
of Manolios is given to his friends, one 
murmurs: “In vain, my Christ, in vain 
. . . two thousand years have gone by and 
men crucify You still. When will You be 
born, my Christ, and not be crucified any- 
more, but live among us for eternity?” 


Brian Seed 
NOVELIST MITTELHOLZER 


After the ju-jus, the Joneses. 





Guiana Belle 


THe Lite AND DeatH oF Syivia (316 
pp.}—Edgar Mittelholzer—John Day 
($4). 

Sylvia Russell’s complexion was pale 
olive and her eyes were limpid hazel- 
green, but her hair was her crowning 
glory. It was what British Guiana called 
“Good Hair”: it came flaxen straight 
from her immigrant cockney father and 
gave no hint, by frizz or kink, that Syl- 
via’s mother was “a low-class girl” of 
“Buck” (Guiana Indian) and Negro par- 
entage. Sylvia could not claim to belong 
to “the respectable middle class” of old 
and established colored families, but she 
was tony enough to attend the George- 
town academy of Miss Jenkins (a col- 
ored lady who passed for white) and to 
look down on Negroes, Indians, Syrians, 
Chinese, Eurasians and mixtures thereof. 

In a previous novel, Shadows Move 
Among Them (Time, Sept. 17, 1951), 
Guiana’s Edgar Mittelholzer showed a 
rare hand at distilling weird comedy from 
sex, religion and primitive passion. But 
his new novel (his sixth) is neither weird 
nor comic. It shows what happens when 
the laws of the jungle are replaced by the 
codes of the suburbs, and it portrays 
with grimness the lives of colored people 
whose worship of ancestral ju-jus has 
changed into keeping up with the Joneses. 

Pride & Prejudice. Tough, affable 
Grantley Russell, son of a hall porter but 
now a well-to-do engineer, regards Gui- 
ana’s caste system with a mocking grin. 
The only Englishman in the book, he can 
afford to be tolerant, promiscuous, and 
amused by the battle of the pigments. 
“Goo-goo, my high-color belle.” he cries, 
tossing his little daughter Sylvia to the 
ceiling. “Where do you come into the 
picture? What's your rating?” Ostracized 
in her bedroom, shiftless mother Russell 
sits interminably over her Singer sewing 
machine and gossips with her “dark” 
friends about the latest scandalous mar- 
riage, in words that read like a Guiana 
parody of Pride and Prejudice: 

“De family raving mad. Ah hear his 
mudder say he must never cross de thresh- 
old of her door again .. .” 

“Serve dem right! ... All dese big 
puff-up high-color people—Ah never sor- 
ry when... they get tek down a peg 
or two.” 

“And his grandfadder was de Rever- 
end Barton Dowden, a Presbyterian par- 
son. And he had a great-grandfadder who 
was a manager of Plantation Vyfuisheid 
on de West Coast—a pure white man.” 

“Ow! You see dis world, eh? Godmud- 
der used to say: ‘Tek heed he dat stand 
lest he falleth’ ... Godmudder was a 
wise woman, yeh!” 

By the time she is teen-age, Sylvia can 
read the faintest marks and signs of caste 
as ably as a jungle tracker can read a 
spoor. But Sylvia, secure in the shelter of 
her father’s wing, enjoys sticking her 
neck out. It is tedious always to be “Rus- 
sell’s daughter’—to swap sophisticated 
chaff with Daddy and his “high-color” 
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business friends, to go to the Town 
Hall with “people of good family, olive- 
complexioned, with Good Hair.” So Syl- 
via frequents the frame house of her In- 
dian girl friend Naomi, where a gang of 
fascinating outcasts has created a Guiana 
version of Greenwich Village, a classless, 
promiscuous world where True Story and 
London’s New Statesman and Nation 
share the same rickety table, and illegiti- 
mate moppets of varying shades of color 
craw] among the legs of “dark” Reds, 
“light” philosophers, and girls whose hair 
is unspeakably “bad.” 

Starvation or Prostitution. Mittelhol- 
zer spends half his novel building up this 
portrait of a girl who, thanks to her 
wealthy father, can keep what company 
she pleases. Then, with a bang, he pulls 
the carpet out from under his heroine. 
Father Russell is murdered. The jolly 
businessmen who laughed around _ his 
bridge table vanish into thin air—save 
for one who stays around long enough to 
pop the remains of Daddy’s capital into 
his own pocket. By the end of the novel, 
Sylvia has sunk to a stratum from which 
death is the only escape, where crackers 
and condensed milk are deemed a nourish- 
ing meal and Good Hair is valued only 
because it is attractive to “dark” male 
customers. 

The weakness of The Life and Death 
of Sylvia is that, having once got his 
unhappy heroine down, Mittelholzer never 
gives her a fair chance to get up: it is he, 
more than “society,” who imposes on her 
the final alternatives of prostitution or 
starvation. But Sylvia remains one of 
the most gruesome studies of race rela- 
tions ever written, precisely because its 
cast is composed almost entirely of col- 
o-ed people. Many novelists have stirred 
the human conscience with polemics in 
black & white, but Mittelholzer is among 
the first to explore the terrible under- 
world of shades where life and destiny 
hang upon a hair. 


Spanish Fatalist 


THe Finat Hours (273 pp.}—José 
Suarez Carreno—Knopt ($3.50). 


This book is the second novel to reach 
the U.S. from Franco Spain in the past 
three months, and the second to show that 
thoughtful and compassionate Spanish 
writers take a grim view of life. In The 
Hive (Time, Oct. 5), Camilo José Cela 
highlighted the plight of poverty-stricken 
Madrilenos. In The Final Hours, José 
Suarez Carrefo, 39, portrays the night life 
of Madrid and offers a world where love is 
impossible and the human condition hope- 
less. 

Author Suarez’ soberly bitter story cen- 
ters on three characters and is concen- 
trated in one night. Carmen is the young 
daughter of middle-class parents who has 
turned prostitute to help pay the bills. 
Angel Aguado is middle-aged, rich and im- 
potent. He seeks “a purity based on frus- 
trated sexuality,” and Carmen is the girl 
he has “elected for his despair.” Manolo is 
a street boy possessed of enormous dig- 
nity, though he lives on petty chores and 
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A MASEFIELD SAMPLER 


For close to a quarter of a century, the poet lau- 
reate of England has been a man who announced, 
on the first page of his first book. that he proposed 
to write about “the ranker, the tramp of the road 
. .. the sailor, the stoker of steamers .. . the dust 
and scum of the earth.” It was a far cry from Alfred 
Lord Tennyson—though not so far from that fore- 
runner of all English laureates. Geoffrey Chaucer. 
Now, at 75, Poet Laureate John Masefield has re- 
published, in his collected Poems (Macmillan; $8), 
all the verse he wants to have remembered. The col- 

Poustas Glass fection includes not one of the poems he has 
MASEFIELD written, as laureate, for royal occasions. Samples: 


SEA-FEVER 


I must go down. to the seas again, to the lonely sea and the sky, 

And all I ask is a tall ship and a star to steer her by, 

And the wheel's kick and the wind’s song and the white sail’s 
shaking, 

And a grey mist on the sea’s face and a grey dawn breaking. 


I must go down to the seas again, for the call of the running tide 

Is a wild call and a clear call that may not be denied; 

And all I ask is a windy day with the white clouds flying, 

And the flung spray and the blown spume and the sea-gulls 
crying. 


I must go down to the seas again to the vagrant gypsy life, 

To the gull's way and the whale’s way where the wind’s like 
a whetted knife; 

And all I ask is a merry yarn from a laughing fellow-rover, 

And quiet sleep and a sweet dream when the long trick’s over. 


From LAUGH AND BE MERRY 


Laugh and be merry, remember, better the world with a song, 
Better the world with a blow in the teeth of a wrong 

Laugh, for the time is brief, a thread the length of a span. 
Laugh and be proud to belong to the old proud pageant of man, 


Laugh and be merry: remember, in olden time 

God made Heaven and Earth for joy He took in a rhyme, 

Made them, and filled them full with the strong red wine of 
His mirth, 

The splendid joy of the stars: the joy of the earth... 


From THE HILL 


This remains here. 

This was here, I well remember, over fifty years ago. 

Subject to untiring Nature as to many dying creatures, 
Altered always, crop and colour, but preserving living features 
That we love and seem to know ... 


Man is nothing 

To this quiet, full of power, to this effort, full of peace, 
Nothing, even as a rebel, blind with anger and forgettal; 
Nothing, even as a turmoil that his madness cannot settle 
That his death makes swiitly cease .. . 


Let them answer 

Who reply to every question, as befits an iron time. 

I can only see a valley with a million grass-blades blowing 
And a hill with clouds above it whither many larks are going 
Singing paeans as they climb. 





——- — 
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thievery. 
men, though he has seen her only at a 
distance. 

As the night wears on, Manolo circulates 
around Madrid, seeing the people of his 
world: beggars, thieves, drunkards, street 


He is deeply attracted to Car- | 


vendors. For them the naked problem of | 


life is survival; the eternal lesson: “All of 
us are like beasts .. . 
loves anybody; because between men 
there isn’t anything but deception, hate 
and suffering.” For Carmen and _ the 
wealthy Angel Aguado, who spend the 
night going from bar to bar together, the 
problem is different. Aguado’s case is in- 
soluble. since his sickness consists in be- 
ing a man incapable of functioning as a 
man. Unlike Aguado, who torments him- 
self, Carmen has found serenity in “the 
very hugeness of her misfortune.’ She is 
in love with a mystic who has renounced 
her because he believes that “to be happy 
now is a tremendous sin,”’ and she knows 
she will never see him again. 

In the final hours of the night, Carmen 
and Aguado meet Manolo, the street boy, 
in a bar, and as Manolo looks at the girl, 
there shines in his eyes “something inno- 
cent, hopeless and impossible.’’ Aguado 
takes them for a drive in his car. In the 
sierra above Madrid, he smashes the car 
against the rock wall of the mountain and 
kills Carmen and himself. As he dies, he 
thinks, “Everything is useless, absolutely 
everything in this world.” Manolo sur- 
vives. He robs Aguado’s corpse of 12,000 
pesetas and starts back toward Madrid on 
foot, thinking, “I have to live.” 

Author Suarez’ pessimistic fatalism is 
not calculated to win him wide readership 
in the U.S., although in Spain he has 
reaped a harvest of literary honors. He 
has won the Adonais Prize with a volume 
of poems, the Lope de Vega Prize with a 





play, and the Nadal Prize with The Final | 


Hours, his first novel. U.S. readers will not 
have to share Prizewinner Suarez’ gloomy 
attitude to respect his accomplishments 
as a novelist. 


Recent & READABLE 

The Nemesis of Power, by John W. 
Wheeler-Bennett. Superbly told story of 
the German army’s maneuverings in Ger- 
man politics from 1918 to 1945 (TIME, 
Dec. 28). 

Someone Like You, by Roald Dahl. 
First-class short stories with bizarre, some- 
times macabre plots and often surprise 
endings (Time, Dec. 28). 

Triumph and Tragedy, by Winston 
Churchill. Sixth and last volume of the 
best of all World War II accounts (Time, 
Nov. 30). 

The Journals of Lewis and Clark. The 
engrossing story of the first exploration of 
the Louisiana Purchase (Time, Nov. 23). 

Mary Tudor, by H. F. M. Prescott. A 
penetrating biography of the woman 
known to history as “Bloody Mary”; a 
revised edition of Author es 1940 
Spanish Tudor (Time, Nov. 23) 

Except the Lord, by Joyce Cary. How 
poverty and a sense of predestination sent 
a young Englishman out into the world 
with a fire in his heels (Trae, Nov. 16). 
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1954 WARNING 


from The 
Wall Street Journal 


During the next three months, you 
will need to keep up to the minute on 
news affecting your future and the fu- 
ture of your business. 


Because the reports in The Wall Street 
Journal come to you DAILY, you get 
quick warning of any new trend that 
may affect your income. You get the facts 
in time to protect your interests or to 
grasp a new profit-making opportunity. 
To assure speedy delivery nationally, 
The Journal is printed daily in four cities 
— New York, Chicago, Dallas and San 
Francisco. You are promptly informed 
on new developments regarding Prices, 
Taxes, Consumer Buying, Government 
Spending, Inventories, Financing, Pro- 
duction Trends, Commodities, Securities, 
Marketing and New Legislation. 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. It 
costs $20 a year, but in order to acquaint 
you with The Journal, we make this 
offer: You can get a Trial Subscription 
for three months for $6. Just send this ad 
with check for $6. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4,N.Y. TM 1-11 
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MISCELLANY | American Industry Chooses 


Modern Living. In Vienna, after tour- 
ing Europe for a year inside a big glass 
bottle. Stunt Man Rudolf Schmied 
climbed out, told reporters that he had 
lost 60 Ibs., but “there is little difference 
between life inside and outside the bottle.” 


Home Place. In Salem, Ore., released 
after serving a term for auto theft, Joseph 
Trapp was arrested as he drove by the 
state prison “to see what the pen looks 
like from the outside,” admitted that he 
had stolen the car, explained: “I would 
have been arrested for vagrancy anyhow.” 


The Linguist. In Detroit, charged with 
begging, Fred Johnson handed notes to 
police explaining that he was a deaf mute, 
but when the judge irritably asked him if 
he could talk, he proudly replied: “I can 
speak English, Spanish, German and a 
little French,” got 60 days in jail. 


Busted. In Los Angeles, seeking a di- 
vorce, Mrs. Winifred Barnet testified that 
her husband Leonard came home after 
six weeks of marriage, announced that, 
because he had found a new love, she had 
been demoted to “housekeeper.” 


Double Jeopardy. In Quebec, a month 
after her husband was locked up for 
threatening her with an ax, Mrs. Armand 
Beland asked a city judge to send him 
home, added: “Would it be possible to 
have the ax back? The St. Vincent de 
Paul Society has given us some wood and 
we have no ax to split it...” 


Day's Work. In St. Charles, Mo., Or- 
val Bohlander and Ruth Pence were sen- 
tenced to 60 days in jail after they ad- 
mitted that they had stolen some $30 
worth of merchandise from four stores 
in one morning, returned the same after- 
noon to get cash refunds for their loot. 


Missing. In San Antonio, this item ap- 
peared in the Light: “S1o REWARD 
[for] anyone giving name and address of 
party that removed three-room frame 
house and barn in rear of 113 North 
Pecos Street .. .” 


Old Haunts. In Albuquerque, after 
serving a sentence for robbing the Na- 
tional Carloading Co., Fred S. Olds was 
released from prison, next day was ar- 
rested, charged with breaking into the 
National Carloading Co. 


Nepenthe. In Detroit, John Vlaikov, 
64, arrested for drunkenness, explained 
that he seldom drank, but had gone out 
on a spree after his wife Theresa, 70, 
came home and announced that she had 
just bought 35 hats and 4o dresses. 


The Competition. In Glendale, Calif., 
arrested after committing 17 robberies, 
Bernie Howe explained: “A guy said he 
pulled 104 jobs, so I started out to beat 
his record...” 
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SUBMERSIBLE 
PUMP 


Great growth in local, regional and world markets served by the 
Middle South is one reason for the location here of such well-known 
industries as the National Gypsum Company; Marquette Cement 
Manufacturing Company; Fairbanks, Morse & Company and scores 
of other companies, large and small. For example, since 1940 retail 
sales in Middle South have jumped 344% as against a national in- 
crease of 259%. Per capita income is up 268% ; for the nation as 
a whole up only 185%. Value of manufactured products in- 
creased 453%. 

Yes, there are sound reasons for these companies to link their 
future to Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi—the three states com- 
prising The Middle South. And the judgment of these and other 
companies has been confirmed by a steady and continuing plant 
growth throughout the area. 


Look into your future in THE MIDDLE SOUTH! 


For further information write 


the Middle South 


Area Office, 211 INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
MART, New Orleans, Lovisiana or any of 
these business-managed, tax-paying electric 
and gas service companies: 





ARKANSAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY MISSISSIPPI POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
Pine Bluff, Ark. Jockson 113, Miss. 


LOUISIANA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY NEW ORLEANS PUBLIC SERVICE INC. 
New Orleans 14, La. New Orleans 9, La, 
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ADVERTISEMENT 








As THE PLANES on these pages show, the American aircraft fighters, and aircraft in every other category of Air Power, 
industry has led the world in fighter development since must be continued year after year without interruption if 
World War I. Development and production of superior American Air Power is to be an effective instrument for peace. 








1. In 1918, France, not America, led in fighter airplane develop 2. By 1926, America’s young aviation industry had developed a 
ment. U. 5S. pilots, like Ace of Aces Captain Rickenbacker, flew 130 powerful new air-cooled engine, Pratt & Whitney's Wasp. Rugged and 
m.p.h. Spads. Though primitive, they represented huge advances over very light, the Wasp produced over 400 h.p., a huge output for its day. 
the 28 m.p.h. aircraft flown by the Wrights a mere 15 years earlier A generation of fast fighters, like Boeing's P-12, was built around it. 





eit . 
WE... 
3. More powerful engines and growing design experience led to 4. The big, rugged Republic P-47 Thunderbolt brought Army Air 
more streamlined, low-wing monoplanes in the 1930's. Between the Force fighter speed toover 400 m.p.h. Built in 1941 around a new 2000h.p 
230 m.p.h. Boeing P-26 (above) and the 300 m.p.h. Curtiss P-36, speed- Pratt & Whitney engine, it became one of World War II's top fighters. 
cutting external struts and bracing wires had disappeared from fighters. It ourflew and outfought the enemy's best in every war theater 





€ 4 


5S. The jet age in America dates from 1942, when the experimental 6. As early as 1945, design work began for the first of famed families 
Bell XP-59 fighter first flew. Its two small turbojet engines each devel- of North American F-86 Sabres (above), and Republic F-84 Thunder- 
oped 1250 pounds of thrust. By 1945, 4000-pound thrust turbojets, and jets. In Korea, though far out-numbered, Sabres scored a 13 to 1 margin 
550 m.p.h. Lockheed P-80 Shooting Stars (above) were in production. over Russian-made MIGs, while F-84s starred against ground targets. 


> 





7. First of several U.S, A.F. supersonic fighter types in production, North American F-100 Super Sabre, is powered by Pratt & Whitney’s J-57 jet. 


Can U.S. Air Power Prevent a War? 


The answer lies in how consistently America pursues 


a sound peacetime Air Power policy 


rom the Spad of 1918 to the Super 
BH ssbre of 1954, American Air Power 
has grown in importance to the stage 
where its strength or weakness can mean 





the difference between winning, losing, 
or pret ning another World W ar. lo 
succeed in preventing a war, our military 





aircraft—in every major category — 
must be second to none in performance 
and strong enough tn numbers to dis- 


courage aggression before it starts. 


Never before—not in 1918, 1941 or 
1950—has America had Air Power of 
such effective dimensions when the chips 
were down. To build this kind of Air 


Power and to have it ready at the time 
of some future emergency, there must be 
a continuous long-range program of pro- 
duction of the finest military aircraft 
that can be developed, in sufficient 
quantities to do the job. 


As the Secretary of Defense has said, 
“It is especially important .. . that we 
organize our military efforts for maxi- 
mum effectiveness and eficiency over a 
period of years.” That is why the Depart- 
ment of Defense —the Air Force, the 
Navy and the Army— must have the 
support of every citizen for a realistic, 
long-range Air Power program. 


Only through such long-range pro- 
gram can America meet—and even fore- 


stall—any emergencies which lie ahead. 


UNITED AIRCRAFT 
CORPORATION 


EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Pratt & Whitney jet and piston engines, 
Hamilton Standard propellers and aircraft 
equipment, Chance Vought airplanes and 
guided missiles, and Sikorsky helicopters. 


Engineers: We nee 


gineers. If you are 


itional experienced en- 






n defense work, write 
Personnel Dept., stating complete qualifications. 
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PROOF OF LOW NICOTINE 
HIGHEST QUALITY 


The country’s six leading cigarette brands were 
analyzed—chemically —and Chesterfield was found 
low in nicotine—highest in quality. 
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A PROVEN RECORD 
WITH SMOKERS 


Again and again, over a full year and a half a 
group of Chesterfield smokers have been given 
thorough medical examinations . . . the doctor's 
reports are a matter of record, “No adverse effects 
to the nose, throat and sinuses from smoking Chester- 
fields.” A responsible independent research labora- 
tory supervises this continuing program. 


CHESTERFIEL 


BEST FOR VOU 


Copyright 1953, Liccert & Myzas Tosacco Co, 


